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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
loving kindness.—Neh. g: 17. 

1. July 6. rl Child Moses Saved from 

To: shad hae sii ni . Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to2:10 

2. July 13.—Moses Prepared for His 

~~ Work Exod 2: 11-25° Acts 7: 17-29; Heb. 11 : 23-27 


3. July 20. ans Called to Deliver Israel. . . Exod 3:1 to 4:20 

4 yay 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... .. . Exod. 4:29 to 6: 
5. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt ........ Psa, 105 : 23° we 
6, August 10.—The Passover... .......... Exod. 12 : 1-42 
August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Bxod. 29417 to 14: 3 

Hi August 24.—The Bread from Heaven. . . Exod Ni 27 to 16 : 
9 Angust 31.—Israel at Mount Sinai . Exod. "9 eb. 12: E14 
10. September 7.—The Ten Commandments, I . . Exod. 20 : I-11 


xx September 14.—The Ten Commandments, IT . 
22. September 2t —‘The Golden Calf (‘Temperance 


adhe a i ee BB we REE Exod. 32 
13 September 28 —Review, Deliverance and Disobedience. : 
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| When We Feel Strongest 


By Irene C. Avery 


. Exod. 20 : 12-23 


GOD, our God, who art our all, 
Our strength in weakness and our light 
When sorrow comes: to thee we go, 
And know thou wilt not turn thine own , 
Away. Thou God in whom we know 
All things are possible, all help complete, 
Be with us when we think we are the strongest. 


Not when we feel oppressed and weak 

‘The tempter has the greatest power. 

Not when, kneeling in conscious need 

Of strength divine to help us meet 

Life’s tests, we hesitate and faint ; 

But it is when we do not think of sin. 

We falter when we feel we are the strongest. 


So keep us close to thee. Remind 

Us that self-confidence means only death. 
Be near when all the world is bright 

And happiness and love seem everywhere ; 


. For it is then temptation softly grips 


Our hearts, and thoughtlessly we turn from’thee, 
Protect us when we think we are the strongest. 











Will You Observe World’s 
Sunday-School Day? 

A greater convention than the World’s Conven- 
tion in Zurich will be held the world around on one 
of the days when the Zurich gathering is in session. 
Every school that can be reached in lands far and 
near can have a share in this larger meeting ; for the 
World’s Sunday School Executive Committee has 
prepared a brief special order of service for the ob- 
servance of World’s Sunday School Day, July 13, and 
by the use of this service your school can share in the 
world-wide observance of the day. The service is to 
be translated into probably more than a hundred lan- 
guages, and used as an opening service in thousands 


of Sunday-schools. The program does not displace 
the lesson period at all. It can be substituted for the 
usual opening exercises, and requires no rehearsal, 
On page 389 of this issue you will find the details as 
to price, and also a suggestion for making use of the 
beautiful ‘* Twentieth Century Crusaders’’’ picture 
as a feature of what may easily be a most memorable 
day in your school, 
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To Know Life 

We are so afraid of what Christ may ask us to 
give up! The word ‘‘surrender’’ seems so often to 
stand for a letting go of the things that are really in- 
teresting. As Francis Thompson has written, 


4s Though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having him, I must have nought beside,’’ 


And all the while, Christ is eager to give us more 
than our best dreams, or imagination, or hope, can 
picture. The life that is abandoned to him is the 
richest, most thrillingly interesting life that any man 
can know. This.may sound impossible to us while 
we fear to trust him completely ; bu: «ts truth is real- 
ized with indescribable power and fulness when we 
have finally asked him to be first, last, and all that 
there is of life to us. 
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When Dogmatism: Means Life 

There are times when dogmatic conviction is 
worth far more than an easy - going uncertainty. 
When issues of life and death confront us, nothing 
less than uncompromising positiveness is of much 
avail, The fire chief directing his men in the midst 
of a raging conflagration is a man of dogmatism if he 
is fit for his position. The surgeon. at the operating 
table knows that there are certain conditions of can- 
cerous growth against which no chances whatsoever 
must be taken; uncertainty or conciliation here means 
death, And when the issue is eternal life or death, 
how great is the need for a dogmatism that gives no 
quarter to the powers.of darkness! Jesus was sternly 
dogmatic in a way that must have offended some 
hearers. When he was describing a marriage feast 
that represented the Kingdom of Heaven, he said that 


& 


the king, finding among the guests a man who had 
not on a wedding garment and who could give no 
account of himself, gave the order: ‘‘ Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out into the outer darkness ; 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 
For many are called, but few chosen,’’ John was 
equally dogmatic when he said, ‘* He that hath the 
Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not the life."’ Let us not waver in our loving 
declaration of these truths which mark the differ- 
ence between eternal life and everlasting death to our 
fellows. We live in an age when dogmatism is 
needed far more than so-called ‘‘ breadth’’ or even 
tact. God give us to be hot with that fire of the pas- 
sion of Christ before which the power of sin and of 
death shall be burned out in defeat. 


ax 


In a Death-Stricken World 

Sin of any sort is a living death.’ And the power 
of that death upon our sin-stricken natures perhaps 
no living human being realizes. It is seen at its worst 
in heathen lands where sin is present in suffocating 
fulness. A layman writing in these columns of his 
visit to heathendom has said : ‘‘As I began to realize 
more fully the deep-seated forces of paganism, the 
feeling became that of terror,—terror for the safety of 
my own faith. If the God of this world can hold one 
thousand million in his leash, he has a power that 
ought to fill one with terror ; but I did not realize be- 
fore what his power was,’’ Satan's power is also un- 
speakably awful here in Christian lands. Even here, 
‘‘the whole world lieth in the evil ‘one.’’ Then 
how, crowded in as we are, shut about, fairly overé 
whelmed by the death-power of sin, can we ‘possibly 
live? A missionary makes answer when he says, 
‘«In the miasma of wickedness only the life of Christ 
can live !’’ But how victoriously he does live! The 
sure help that Christ can offer us is himself, as he 
takes us into himself. All the sin of the universe 
cannot injure or defile him ; nor can it injure or defile 
one who is hid with Christ in God. Except Christ, 
sin is the most powerful force in the universe ; but in 
the presence of Christ it falls helpless and impotent 
What a marvelous provision for our need has God 
supplied to us in the midst of an ever-present death ! 
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Very Present Help 


T IS said that the strongest character is formed by 
living and working in view of adistant good. As 
compared with the character which demands 

everything at once, this is true, but the strong char- 
acter often lets its good become too distant. The 
Christian must deny himself many an immediate com- 
fort or happiness, but there are some things which we 
are never to deny ourselves at all, and the chief of 
these is Christ’s presence. 

We may become over-indoctrinated and one-sided 
with the truth that life’s great rewards are to be looked 
for in the future. . Many of them we ought to claim 
every day, and as we go along. There may be frui- 
tions which can come only after long effort, and we 
may have proved ourselves true and patient in not 
expecting them before their time ; but there are other 
fruitions which must be seized each day or they are 
lost and cannot be made up. And these blessings, 
whose whole value is that they are daily and hourly, 
we sometimes confuse with other blessings which we 
are not to hope for at once. Someof them are hourly, 
and we must receive them every hour and not try to 
store them and accumulate them for the end of the 
day. If God has seasons in which he brings certain 
of his purposes to pass, he has other ministrations 
which do not take so long, and some of them ripen 


in a single day. If there are long and well- seasoned 
blessings for which the -oul has to be prepared, there 
are others for which it is always ready ; and swiftness 
in seizing them is as important as patience is in wait- 
ing for the others. 

There are certain kinds of help which are no help 
at all unless they are immediate. When a decision 
has to be made at once, or a situation to be dealt with 
immediately, a prayer for. some distant good would be 
unnatural and an insincerity, and God's dealings with 
us are not so arbitrary and provoking as ‘to make us 
offer it. Because there are smaller and greater issues 
in prayer, it does not follow that the smaller have no 
place. Doubtless many a Christian character is really 
weakened because it is in doubt whether it ought to 
obtrude its passing wants and crises upon God. Let 
such an one remember the psalmist’s glad and intense 
description of him as notonly present, but very present. 

We may desire to behold the land that is very fax 
off, but we need just as much to drink of the brook 
by the way. God is not only our exceeding great 
reward, but our present possession, and we need to 
test the efficacy of his help by lifting to his notice the 
trying interview which we are about to have, and the 
sudden temptation, the knotty problem, the rebuff, 
the fear, the nervousness, which spring up in a 
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moment. Isaiah, in a saying bold and beautiful, rep- 
resents God as saying of his vineyard, ‘‘1 will water 
it every moment.”’ 

Warned as we haveall been that prayer may become 
as selfish as anything else, there are many who now 
hesitate to ask for immediate help as haps 
unworthy of a strong soul. All such need to be reas- 
sured and bidden to bring their sorrows and fears and 
loneliness and temptations and all their hourly and 
daily experiences straight into the Father's presence, 
for God loves a full matter to deal with. It is one of 
the victories of home life that the children keep on 
bringing their affairs to their parents and making 
them their confidants. It is one of the failures when 
the confidences are no longer made, 
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God's fatherhood may be just an abstraction to us, 
but it was meant to be a growing practise and a warm 
and passionate one. If we believe his word we must 
know him as standing over us, watching over us, and 
waiting for the moment when we can no longer keep 
to ourselves the things that are weighing us down, 
and put them where they belong. We aretoo patient 
in wrong directions, We may let patience have her 
perfect work, but there are places in life where patience 
has no work at all, but where the field belongs to im- 
mediate requests and instant help. It is our privilege 
and wisdom to wait when waiting is needed most, but 
it is also wise to know that God is an immédiate God, 
and that he acts on the instant as well as through the 
long process. 





A Testimony 
There are times when Christ speaks in triumph 
and in joy through a very few words uttered by one of 
his present-day disciples. How his victory ard love 
breathe through this grateful word from a reader in 
the District of Columbia ! 
I realize more and more every hour of each day that there 


is nothing in life without Christ, and that it és possible to be 
so filled with his Spirit that one is conscious of his presence. 


Nothing else can give that wonderful peacc, and quiet still-, 


ness. 


‘«And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts 
in Christ Jesus.’’ ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’’ 


ax 
Working Without Strain 


If ever an age needed to learn the secret of work- 
ing without strain, it is this twentieth century. No 
wonder that driven, ctowded, overworked, exhausted 
men and women turn eagerly to any message that 
proniises them the relief of a new life of ease and 
freedom in the midst of activity. A stirring letter 
from a newspaper man in Illinois expresses this need 
of the day, in a way that goes right to one’s heart. 
With a hearty word of encouragement to The Sunday 
School Times, he asks for more light on a truth that 
was recently suggested in its pages : 


Out of my morning's mail—Monday morning — with its 
big bunchof letters, circulars, and papers, all demanding the at- 
tention of thinking mind, the full use of the faculties, comes 
The Sunday School ‘limes, like the face of a dear, dear old 
friend ; and one moment out of the many is snatched to read 
its first editorial paragraph (your issue of April 12) entitled, 
*' Better Than Overwork."’ 

Some way I cannot grasp its lesson. 
its significance in my own life. 
effort in overflow,'’ ‘‘normal life of ceaseless accomplish- 
ment."’ To give one's self unstintingly to the hundred- 
sided task the world presents to the sincere and eager soldier 
of the Cross, and yet to spare the bedy and the brain,—this 
were indeed a secret worth discovering, The call of ine church 
alone, with its ever-widening activities, its ever-increasing 
functions, its ever-growing demands on those whose ears are 
open to its insistent beseeching—this were alone enough. 

But, to the citizen of the Kingdom who burns to meke the 
most of life's little day, the call of the church is but the begin- 
ning. ‘The great, crying demands of community life, the life 
of politics, commerce, and society,—these all follow,—and the 
Christian is the only man who cares for righteous progress in 
either. The demands multiply as one accepts and engages 
them. Conferences by day, taken from busy office hours, 
conferences by night, when the cares that infest the day have 
og their tents; conferences followed up by delegated 
ta - 

And there is ample opportunity for working twenty hours a 
day and seven daysin the week, and sometimes refusal to do 
more looks like disloyalty. This is life to-day in its complex 
organization, in its great demands, and it is life indeed ; but 
tell us how to work unstintingly and yet “ witkout strain.”’ 
Explain more fully so that we can understand ; for many of 
His children are working under strain fifty-two weeks in the 
year. 


I have failed to catch 
‘* Work without strain,"’ ‘‘no 


God never works under strain. And God wants 
his own life to be the normal life of his children on 
earth. Itis hard for us to believe that this can be 
so. -But many have found that it is so, “And to 
them, though their life may have to be lived under 
great pressure and in the midst of manifold activities, 
life has become rich with a new freedom from strain, 
. a peace, a poise, in what may indeed be calied an 
effortless though a constant experience of accomplish- 
ment through power not their own, tireless and satis- 
fying and supernatural. 

The secret of the life without strain lies in a literal, 
instead of a figurative, acceptance of the truth of the 
New Testament that, to the completely surrendered 


Christian believer, ‘‘ to live is Christ.’’ We must also 
enter upon a literal appropriation of the truth, +I 
have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me’’ ; and of our Lord’s 
own words, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you’’ ; ‘‘I am 
the vine, ye are the branches."’ Many a sincere 
Christian, who has in faith. taken Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, has not yet realized that Christ wants to be- 
come his literal and complete life as well as his 
Saviour, and therefore has not entered into the joy 
and power and freedom of the experience of the in- 
dwelling Christ. But many another Christian has 
passed from the partial understanding of Christ, as 
his external Saviour, to this miracle-working appro- 
priation of Christ dwelling within him and. becoming 
his whole and literal life,—body, mind soul, and 
spirit. 

This fuller appropriation of Christ. is not merely a 
matter of a new or changed intellectual belief; it is a 
definite work of the Holy Spirit in and upon ‘the 
whole man. Paul prayed that his Christian hearers 
might experience the fulness of this blessing when he 
asked that the Father ‘‘ would grant you, according 


to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened, 


with power through his Spirit in the inward man 
{only the supernatural work of the Spirit can enable 
the Christian thus to receive Christ in his fulness] ; 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; to 
the end that ye, . . may be filled unto all the fulness 
of Gud.’’ The personal experience of a Christian 
who was led into a new life in this way is given in a 
little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Life That Wins.’’ 1 

It seems to be a safe statement that most overwork 
is the result of going contrary to God's will rather 
than obeying God's will. It. is true, indeed, that 
either physical or mental overwork may be God's will 
for a man in an emergency. God may intend that a 
man should so spend himself physically and mentally 
at a given time as to lay down his life. Or God may 
direct similar overwork to a lesser degree for a brief 
period of time under unusual conditions, But even 
then we may be very sure that there need be xo sfir- 
ttual strain whatsoever for the man who is thus over- 
working in an emergency af God's direction, and who, 
in surrender and faith, is living in the fulness of the life 
that is Christ. 

Again, we must remember that normal activity of 
body and mind, in a healthy day’s work, properly re- 
sults in physical or mental fatigue or even exhaustion. 
We have every right and duty to find ourselves phys- 
ically and mentally tired out by night-time. Ordi- 
narily, however, we ought not to be so exhausted that 
the night’s sleep does not restore and fit us for an- 
other day’s work of efficiency that is free from strain. 
And the physical or mental exhaustion that may 
properly be ours by bed-time ought not then or through 
the day to be accompanied by any sense of irritation 
or discouragement. In the fulness of the life that is 
Christ it will not be ; for irritation or discouragement 
is either unlove, or distrust of God’s sufficiency, or 
some other form of rebellion against God’s will. Any 
of these things is sin, whether so recognized or not. 
And any yielding to recognized sin is unnecessary in 
the life that is Christ. 

It is one thing to be under heavy pressure, and an- 
other thing to be under a sense of strain. We need 
never have the sense of strain; we must often be 
under heavy pressure. The man who is in complete 
and continued surrender, trusting Christ as his whole 
life and power, lets Christ use his body and mind 





1 The pamphlet may be obtained from The Sunday School Times 
Company at two cents a copy, or twenty cerits a dozen. 


‘no matter how 
in that man’s mind or spirit.‘ For he remembers that 


JUNE 21, 1013 


and spirit to meet the obligations of any pres- 
sure that is brought to bear upon him, he rests 
quietly in Christ for all that is needed, no pressure, 
can cause any sense of strain 


Christ is his life, and that nothing can put a strain 
upon Chrisf s power or spirit. So he rejoices in the 
miracle-experience of finding that ‘‘as God is, even 
so are we in this world’’ (see I John 4:17) Andan 
irrepressible, contagious joy will be a dominant char- 
acteristic in the life of such a man, all the time. He 
finds that Christ is equal to carrying out for him 
Paul's injunction, ‘rejoice always."’ 

As we yield to Christ and enter upon the life of 
abiding in Christ, we need constantly to remember 
that one of the ways in which Satan will seek to break 
our abiding is by inducing us to attémpt more in our 
Lord's service than Christ himself directs or wishes. 
One of the first duties that a child of God in this 
strenuous age needs to learn is ‘the duty of refusing 
to do good,'’—-in order that he may do more good by 
doing less. If he finds that cares are beginning to 
‘*infest’’ his day, it may be time for him to ask God 
whether some of those cares have any right of recog- 
nition in his day at all. For the only sort of ‘cares 
that God sends us are the cares that bless, not infest, 
our days, If we have taken on twenty cares for a 
certain day when God would have us take on orly 
five, perhaps one of our first duties is to let our heav- 
enly Father rearrange our whole program of life. Cer- 
tain it is that his will for all of his children is that 
they shall never work under strain, but that they shall 
bear only the yoke that is easy and the burden that 
is light! The life that is literally hid with Christ in 
God finds the heaviest burdens light when the bur- 
dens are all of God’s choosing. , 


a 
Moving to Haran 


The Bible often omits records and descriptions 
that we should like to have included. But the Bible 
includes all that we need as a supernatural revelation 
of God's will in history and in-truth. It will help us 
to remember this as we consider an interesting ques- 
tion raised by a Mississippi reader. concerning the 
migration of various members.of Abram’s family ; 

Pléase help me to get clear on a fact of biblical “history. ' ‘In 
Genesis 1t : 31 we have given the names of the souls. that 
‘Terah (Abram's father) took with him out of Ur, of .the ‘Chal- 
dees. The fact that the record specifies Abram, Lot, and 
Sarai, seems to imply that they were the only persons who went 
with him. Therefore Nahor (Abram's brother) and Nahor’s 
wife Milcah remained in Ur. ‘Terah having: died in Haran, 
Abram took Sarai, Lot, and ‘‘the souls. that they had gotten 
in Haran ; and they went forth to go into the land of Canaan,"’ 
—apparently leaving no relatives in Haran. This placé had 
been only a eee It was not their country, 
for they were born in Ur, and had left their kindred there.. 

How is it, then, that we find Abram sending back to Haran 
to get a wife for Isaac, and later we find Isaac sending there 
to get a wife for Jacob?  Nahor and Milcah were left at Ur, 
and they were the parents of Laban, who was ‘the father of 
Rachel. Where do we find that they went to Haran ? 


The Bible gives us no record of the removal of 
Abram’s relatives to Haran. But the Bible does 
record that long after Abram left Haran, Laban and 
his family were living there. Therefore they must 
have moved there. As Booker T. Washington once 
said about his own birth ; ‘‘I am not sure just when 
I was born ; but I am very sure that I was born.’’ So 
the Bible sometimes gives us facts without explaining 
the processes by which those facts came to pass. It 
has been suggested that ‘‘ Nahor had probably mi- 
grated thither [to Haran] from Ur when Terah was 
growing old, that he might occupy the pastures which 
Abram was about to abandon.”’ : 


‘et 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ERCIFUL GOD, Ruler of men and nature, our Father, 
Redeemer, Friend, and Comrade: We take refuge in 
thee from the ills that afflict us and from all dangers 

which threaten us. In Jesus Christ we find all barriers be- 
tween us and thee broken down and swept away; that they 
never did exist, except in our darkened minds, disordered 
nature, and evil deeds. Forgive our slowness of trust, our 
fickleness in obedience. Draw us into absorbing fellowship. 
Saturate our whole being with thyself. Make it our joyous 
habit to spend some time every day in direct converse with 
thee—and then to come out into the world serene, radiant, and 
unafraid, conveying to men thy gentleness and power in useful 
ministries. . . . And, Lord, teach us to welcome every surprise, 
however forbidding, as the harbinger of new gifts from thee, 
and of new opportunities to serve. Cure us of the babyishness 
of being frightened or disconcerted. Impart to us thine own 
unshakable poise. Make us alert for happenings, as bringing 
us messages from our Father, never content without some 
fresh message each new day ; nor without some ptt, service 
rendered in thy name ; nor without daily growth in thy likeness, 
in purity and serenity of spirit, and in useful living. .. . Lord, 
hear the cry of each one: What wilt thou have me to do? 
Father, show us, show us! And bring us to full performance, 














LESSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10) 
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> Spending: Moiiey Successfully 


Concluding the series of ** Letters of a Father and Son” - - - 





DEAR FATHER : 


Before I came here you talked over with me 
the question of my allowance, and it seemed to me 
to be enough for all that would be required. You 
said that you were anxious that men in poorer cixcum- 
stances should not have their lot made harder by any 
evidence of display or extravagance on my part. You 
were strong in your condemnation of ostentation, 
because it was bad for me and worked a spirit of dis- 
content into the mind of some who could with great 
difficulty make ends meet. I remember you insisted 
that for one to have more money than was necessary 
tended to make a harmful and artificial distinction 
between students, where no such distinction should 
exist. What you said reconciled me to the situation, 
for to be quite candid, while I did not say so, I 
thought perhaps it might have been just a trifle more, 
especially when I happened to know the.sums which 
one or two others were receiving. Then I also knew 
what you gave to charitable objects. 

But when I compare what you give me with what 
the great bulk cf the men have, then I feel myself to 
be fortunate, indeed. And I am now really satisfied 


with the amount ; it was the comparison with a few. 


who are exceptional cases which inspired a brief dis- 
appointment. 

To come straight to the point, it is about eight days 
until the end of the month, and as I have received 
the bills for some things which -I bought last week, it 
would be awfully good of you if you will let me have 
my allowance a little earlier than usual. 

I am frankly a little ashamed to put the case so 
bluntly, but I do not feel there has been any wicked 
extravagance. 

There have been no bombastic attempts at display, 
and while I probabiy get more than what eighty per- 
cent of the men possess, I have exceedingly little in 
my. pocket. 

I have simply not kept the brakes on, and the 
money has gone without a great deal to show for it. 
You -:know.that I would not be ashamed to put the 
detailed account of it: before you ; all that has ‘been 
spent has been in perfectly legitimate ways. 

I ought to have had enough in hand to pay the ac- 
counts which came in, but I haven't, and it is diffi- 
cult to remember back where it all went. 

Let me say quite honestly that Ido not desire a 
larger allowance, but would appreciate receiving my 
check a little earlier. ’ 

# 
My DEAR ARTHUR : 
You will find your check enclosed herewith. 

Do you remember the words Dickens put into the 
mouth of Micawber? Annual income, £20 ; annual 
expenditure, £19—-19-6 : result happiness. 

That is absolutely true, and truer than it may seem 
to you, for freedom from anxiety concerning money 
should leave the mind clear for the day's work. 

Before you left home I went carefully over the whole 
matter of your allowance. I remembered what I re- 
ceived under similar circumstances. It was not a 
large sum, but with great care it was quite enough. 
I was not denied anything that was really necessary 
for my physical, mental, or social well-being. But 
there was not much of a margin. And I am glad 
to-day that it was so. 

In your case I took into account that times are 
somewhat changed since my day ; everything is more 
expensive ; college life may have more aspects of per- 
fectly legitimate interests... I made ample recognition 
of these facts. And I talked over the subject of al- 
lowances in a general way with a very sensible, pros- 
perous friend of mine whose son is a recent graduate. 

So that when I told you the sum you were to re- 
ceive, I was convinced that it was just and right. 
For it appeared to me that you were to be educated 
by the proper use of money as well as by books. 

I am inclined to say no more about the matter lest 
I should appear to invade the freedom of your own 
mind in the solving of a problem which must alw aye 
in the last analysis rest with yourself. 

Your allowance is fixed for this year, and as you 
say, it is ample. But more than that, you must 
realize that there is no financial support back of that 
allowance, on which you may rest. Your total wealth 
for the year is exactly the sum which you receive 





In the newspapers of a large eastern city it has just 
been announced that a well-known citizen is bank- 
rupt, with debts of $102,000 and assets of $10,027. 
- Few-have allowed their finances to get into this 
‘condition, but many, while not indulging in wicked 
extravagance, are often behind in their money 
affairs, and have shared in the experience of this 
student who had to confess to his father, 
“I have simply not kept the brakes on.”’ His 
father’s answer shows that the art of spending money 
involves more than just coming out ahead, and his 
counsel fiis the needs of others beside college stu- 
dents with a monthly allowance. 


Dr.. A 3 s series of ‘*‘ Letters of Father and Son 
During ee Rew * has ae guolate in a book 
undec that e, ich may be ordered from the F.H. 
Revell Company for $: pot. "vive of these interchanges 
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berg ity, ms beget = yf ading, and the cruelty of gossip- 
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their pub publicat on poy Zompieted by the correspondence 
on making the spending of money a complete success. 








month by month, and not a penny more or less. 
Your imagination may not call up what'I possess 
when you incur a financial obligation. 

I could give you more, I could pay your bills if you 
were pushed, you know that perfectly well. And that 
is exactly the dangerous point. It is such knowledge 
which plays havoc in some young men’s lives. _ 

What I wish you to-settle definitely in your mind 
is that if you should overstep the limit of your means, 
to that degree you have become bankrupt. 

rd 

It is not easy for me to take a position of this kind. 
It would be much easier to say that you can get what- 
ever money you wish. ButI dare not do that, because 
the interests of your life are far dearer to me than all 
the money I may possess. 

Having said this, will you let me suggest several 
things which experience has shown me to be of value? 
And, first of all, if I were you, I would keep a book 
of expenses into which everything should be entered, 
and I put the emphasis on the word « everything.’’ 

It_is not because I would like to see it. I would 
not look at it if you were to bring it to me. Our re- 
lations with one another are not on that level. We 
are comrades, who wholly trust each other. But if 
you were to put everything down there would be a 
great satisfaction to you at the end of the month in 
seeing just how and where the money went. 

Then, too, if I were in your place, I should allow 
so much for each week or month, planning to lay 
aside a certain sum for unusual expenses. 

There is nothing in which system is more neces- 
sary than in the expenditure of money, and there is 
nothing in which many people are so absolutely with- 
out system. Your present predicament reveals the 
result of it. For weeks to come I suppose you will 
have to put the brakes on tight in order to get back 
to normal conditions. 

Let me also say that it is not fair to tradesmen to 
keep them out of their money after it has been earned. 
Those men have usually very small capital, and their 
peace of mind, the welfare of their families, depend 
upon prompt payment of what people owe them. I 
have no doubt that if you knew the hardship wrought 
in a poor family when bills that were due were not 
paid, the man in you would say : ‘‘ Never so long as 
I live shall I be guilty of such cruelty.'’ Because 
those men say nothing, and smile away with an air 
of indifference your apology for tardiness, bear in 
mind that all the same the iron may have entered 
into the souls of their children. That silent or genial 
bearing of theirs is partly the way in which they must 
retain their customers. 

The practise of keeping hard earned money from 
men and women which is largely for labor that has 
been performed from eariy morning till late at night, 
accompanied by honest sweat and fatigue, is consum- 
mate shabbiness. 

It is a wholesome discipline to go without some- 
thing one would like. Some of the keenest joys of 
life spring from anticipation rather than from posses- 
sion. Many people will tell you this has been their 
own experience, especially in those things in which 
money is concerned. Besides, let us never forget that 
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the nations or the men who have had the hardest 
struggle are those who usually have achieved most. 
A certain amount of self-denial in some form or 
another is absolutely essential to strength of char- 
acter. The one bears a direct, vital relation to the 
other. It is part of the natural history of the inner 
life, there is no getting away from it. 

Your mother told me that in one of your recent 
letters to her you expressed sympathy for the hard 
financial struggle of Joseph Hardin, the son of the 
teacher in Latin at your old boarding-school. My 
dear boy, if I judge Hardin rightly, he does not want 
your sympathy, and I have an impression that, long 
before the race of life is over, some men who do not 
think so now will be glad to acknowledge with some 
pride that they knew Hardin in his student days. 
There is a force, a depth, a mental cleanness and 
tenacity of purpose, developed in difficult circum- 
stances, which is the material out of which success is 
made, and I would have you bear in mind that Hardin 
in his circumstances is in the way of getting a finer cul- 
ture, a truer education, than men situated as you are. 

Before closing this letter let me also remind you 
that there is a distinct place for the margin idea in 
money matters, as well as in the use of time. One 
who has all the money that is good for him must 
recognize that there are small and large causes beyond 
his personal needs which have a direct claim upon 
him. Because these claims are not pressed, because 
the social standards around him do not make a man 
feel ashamed when he does not meet them, does not 
alter the case. For a true man there are debts of 
honor to the poor, and to the organized efforts of good 
men on behalf of the progress of the world, which one 
ignores at the risk of narrowing and hardening his 
heart. It is of the very essence of manliness to 
severely check one’s personal expenditures so as to 
have as liberal a margin as possible for causes which 
depend upon spontaneous individual liberality, It is 
not a question of one’s mood in the matter ; it is an 
actual, vital part of true living. 

And because some people can ignore the responsi- 
bilities of giving, and may not be criticised in any 
way for it, makes it all the more a debt of honor, 

How can men be stewards of large sums of money 
in later years if they have had no training in that 
direction in their youth, if their hearts and minds 
have not been exercised by patient and sympathetic 
interest in the world’s noblest work? Such men have 
a very serious lack in their education, and it becomes 
painfully obvious later on when some of them appear 
to be quite ignorant of the most important channels 
along which their money might run for the betterment 
of the world. 

ee 


Because a young man has only what he considers 
a small margin to give away is no reason why he 
should ignore the principle. Great causes flourish 
on long lists of small amounts. And men find their 
moral education by being careful to give their small 
amounts away. No amount is too small to contribute, 
so long as intelligent interest and good-will go along 
with it. It is a magnificent training for the days of 
larger things. I never liketo hear a man say that he 
would do a great deal of good with a large fortune if 
he had it ; there is something hollow about the utter- 
ance. The real point is to give what one has to give, 
and to do it with the head as well as with the heart. 
There is need to train young men to give with intelli- 
gence, with some idea of system and proportion. 

For it is quite possible to give something away, and, 
if there is no record kept, to think one is doing a great 
deal more than he really does. Some men would 
blush with shame if they were to see in black and 
white how little they give away in the course of a year 
in proportion to what they spend on themselves and 
their families ; and they would feel dishonored if the 
world saw the statement. 

One of the supreme tests of a man’s character is 
what he is willing to do quietly and unnoticed for in- 
dividuass and for the causes of the world as they 
stretch out from his own town to the heart of China, 
or India. Let us not forget that we are in training to 
be cosmopolitan men, learning to have the breadth of 
a world outlook and sympathy, and that while charity 
begins at home it has still a long journey before it. 


— 
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Winning the “ Wild Hunters” 


A marvelous transformation among the aborigines in waste Chinese provinces 
**From the Missionary Watch Tower,” by Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. 
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HINA'S sudden change from a form of govern- 
ment stretching back to remote antiquity into 
that of a modern republic has so astonished the 

world that it has had no thought of an even more mar- 
velous transformation which is taking place among the 
aboriginal ean of the provinces of Kwei-chau, 
Yun-nan, and—to a less extent—Sze-chwan. From 
long before the Christian era the invading Chinese 
have been driving southward and mountainward these 
Miao—literally, *‘ shoots’’ from the original soil—and 
their fellows in disrepute and shameful treatment, 
the No-su, or Lo-lo, and the Shans, known also as 
Lao and Tai in Northern Siam, and as Chung-chia in 
China, 

As in the case of our own Indians, these tribes have 
been driven to the least desirable regions of China. 
Of Kwei-chau we read ; ‘* The climate is unhealthy, 
the supply of water being small, and that of stagnant 
water, from which arises a fatal malaria, being con- 
siderable.’’ The well-known Catholic missionary and 
geographer, M. Richard, says of thetwo provinces: ‘If 
Kwei-chau may be styled a seaof mountains, Yun-nan 
exhibits the aspect of an immense staircase in the 
northeast, while in the west and south ‘it is a vast field 
furrowed with long and deep ravines,"’ 

The veteran apostle to the aborigines, Samuel R. 

Clarke, states that the former province has an average 
elevation of three thousand feet, and describes it as a 
labyrinth of hills and valleys, not one-fifth of the area 
being cultivated or cultivable. Most of Yun-nan has 
an altitude of from five to seven thousand feet, with 
mountains rising from the plateau as high as sixteen 
thousand feet above sea-level. How difficult it is to 
negotiate these mountains and deep valleys Mr. 
Dingle has made most vivid in his ‘* Across China on 
Foot,"’ though his traveling sorrows do not prevent 
his ‘sdying, ‘The scenery, embodying truly Alpine 
pote ape with the minute sylvan beauty of Kil- 
arney or of Devonshire, is nowhere excelled in the 
Hingth and breadth of the empire.*’ Even more 
alluring to him were the needy aboriginal inhabitants 
to whose spiritual and temporal good he has since 
decided to give his life. 


HESE races before coming into touch with a vital 
Christianity were of a character suggested by the 
ideographs used by the Chinese to designate 

them, a number of which contain the pictogram of a 
doy, and also by the names given in contempt, such as 
‘« monkey-nosed savages,’’ ‘*jackals,’’ ‘* barbarians,’’ 
‘¢wild hunters,’’ etc. Their Chinese rulers treat them 
with great rigor, while their own local heads and chiefs, 
especially among the No-su, lord it over their tribes- 
men—many of whom are actual slaves—most harshly 
and even cruelly. Their besetting sins are litigious- 
ness, drunkenness, and extreme immorality, 

Mr. Clarke, while denying that the Miao are wild 
men or savages and asserting that they are simple, 
harmless, and ignorant folk, adds: ‘* They can hardly 
be said to have any religion. They believe in de- 
mons, and live all their lives in great dread of them. 
They do all sorts of foolish things to drive these 
demons away and counteract their influence, because 
they seem always to be spitefully malevolent. They 
believe in life after death, they believe in heaven, but 
I never heard that they believe in hell, They have 
a tradition of the Deluge and also of Creation.’’ 

The Lo-lo get their name from little baskets called 
lo-lo, in which they imagine the spirits of dead ances- 
tors dwell, and which they store away in the house, 
in trees, or under rocks, and often a slave is set apart 
12 attend to the rites of this modified ancestral cult. 
lJill-worship is likewise prominent in their gropings 
«fer God. The Chung-chia, who are numerous in 
Kwei-chau, are more like the Chinese in character, 
lunguage, and ability than the other aborigines ; in- 
deed, they claim Chinese descent. Spirit trees and a 
good and evil being enter into their religious life, as 
well as the dominant fear of demons. 

How were such tribes, despised and rejected by the 
’ Chinese and hidden away in mountain valleys and 
fastnesses, won for Jesus Christ? The process was 
not a long one after it had actually begun in 1896 
with Mr. Clarke's seed-corn of primer, catechism, 
tracts, and a few hymns. Amateur medicine admin- 
istered by a degreeless, loving missionary attracted 
multitudes ; the miracle of the ‘scatter - shadow- 


lamp’’—-stereopticon—allured from their lairs and 
hamlets other hundreds ; education of a simple sort 
was a bait which the more ambitious eagerly caught 
at when it became evident that reading was actually 
possible for them ; the open home of the missionary, 
with its revelation of the Christian family life, was a 
mighty magnet, especially for their women folk ; but, 
most of all, the story of Jesus who cares for the low- 
liest, interpreted by the living commentary of devoted 
Christians who were so different from all whom they 
had previously known, broke down the middle wall of 
partition between these degraded people and their 
foreign friends. 

Soon the news spread, and here and there a man 
was found whose heart was touched, and whose life 
became whiter than his past and than his neighbors. 
Opposition sprang up; Mr. Fleming and the first 
Miao convert in Kwei-chau, Teacher P’ an, were done 
to death; official interference and false charges caused 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The Moving Picture.—-Dr. Dearing reports that the 
moving picture is one of the fads in Japan just now, and 
that the Christian cause is gaining from its use, ‘* Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ as pictured and explained by the lec- 
turer, is a most effective form of preaching, and costs 
missionary boards nothing. 


How Indians Say “ Saviour.”—Here is a beautiful 
thought from a dispensary in South America: ‘* When a 
poor suffering Indian looks up with hope at my entrance, 
and I hear him say, ‘ Ouma che Ten ‘Here is the 
one in whom I trust to save me ’}, I learn the best word 
to express the heart’s idea of a sotiows - 


A Chinese Yale Graduate.—The Hon. C, T. Wang, 
a Chinese graduate of Yale and later a prominent secretary 


of the Young Men’s Christian Association in China, has- 


served as an active member of General Li Yuan-hung’s 
staff, as the personal representative of the Provisional Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sun, and is now the Vice-President of China’s 
new Senate. His public addsesses upon Christianity are 
most sincere and convincing. 


A New Testament for Jews.— Yiddish, which is merely 
a corruption of the German /Jidisch (Jewish), is the most 
commonly used medium of intercommunication between 
the widely scattered Jewish race. Its vocabulary is about 
three-fourths German, one-fifth Hebrew, and the remainder 
a polyglot of tongues, Its grammar is mainly German, 
The revised Yiddish New Testament is likely to prove a 
valuable aid in purifying and standardizing this composite 
language wherever it is found throughout the world. 


Turkey and Mohammedanism.—A missionary in 
Turkey thus writes concerning the war between that 
country and the Allies: ‘* You ask what effect all this will 
have upon Mohammedanism. It will probably mean the 

ning of doors which have never been open in the lines 
of an approach to the Mohammedan people. In fact, these 
people are already looking to us, in our capacity as mis- 
sionaries and representatives of a higher civilization which 
they recognize and long for to help them in their present 
emergencies, ’’ 


Java Heroes.—Bible colporteurs in Java do not find 
their work a sinecure, ‘Far from home and friends, often 
denied the opportunities of gathering with Christians, more 
open to malaria than most men because of their irregular 
nomadic lives, tramping through the island in sun or rain, 
along its fever-haunted coasts, through humid rice swamps 
or dense teak forests, among the buyers and sellers of the 
crowded marketplace, canvassing the huts of tiny hamlets, 
or journeying up and down the slopes of Java’s fiery vol- 
canoes—anywhere, everywhere, so that men may receive 
the Book of Life—they bear lightly the things that affect 
the body, but are often saddened by indifference, opposi- 
tion, and the apparent thanklessness of their work.’’ Pray 
for these greatly enduring, ever patient gospel pioneers, 


Chinese Comment on the Prayer-Call.—The National 
Review of Shanghai prints comments of missionaries and 
Chinese leaders upon the government’s recent request for 
the prayers of Christians in China’s hour of need. Mis- 
sionaries naturally deeply rejoice in this wonderful request. 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang approves, but thinks that Confucianists, 
Taoists, and Buddhists ought to have been included in the 
call for prayer. Dr. Wang, an influential Chinese, though 
not opposed to Christianity, objects on the ground that it 
is not yet settled as to what the nation’s future religion is 
to be, and that this movement may prejudice the people 
against Christianity, or else create an unfair presumption 
in its favor. Messrs. Wei and Chén approve, and quote 
classical proofs that prayer has been the nation’s resort in 
times past. 


the execution of thirty-two who were said to be Chris- 
tians, and others less advanced in the faith were plun- 
dered and fined. Still, so erful was the living 
gospel that at the outbreak of the terrible Boxer year 
of 1900, representatives of two hundred and fifty’ 
hamlets and villages were coming to Mr. Adam of the 
China Inland Mission to be taught Christian truth. 
The Boxer uprising was a serious setback, but the 
seed was not destroyed. Gradually the suspicious 
mountaineers opened their homes and hamlets to the 
messenger of peace and good-will. From these fast- 
nesses men would start out and walk for as many as 
ten days to be near the men of God, and prepare 
themselves to carry back the happiness-sound to their 
dark homes. Holding daily meetings in their hovels,’ 
song and Bible reading and earnest prayer trans- | 
formed *‘the church in the house’’ into the church 
in the village. 


IMPLE buildings were enlarged to hold from 
one to six hundred. The occasional visits of 
missionaries were like Paul’s, when inquirers by 

the score and often by the hundreds were carefully 
and prayerfully examined as to their knowledge and 
especially their practise of Christian teachings. Hills 
and mountains echoed back the words, ‘‘ There is a 
fountain filled with blood,’’ and hamlets more than 
once saw Christians rejoicing when their own blood 
flowed at the hands of cruel persecutors. One be-° 
liever had been strung up and cruelly tortured ; an- 
other Miao Christian was loaded down for a day and 
a night with a chain weighing a hundred and eighty 
pounds ; still another had his body twisted into an‘ 
unnatural posture, and was bound and left in that 
position over night with the taunt, ‘‘ Pray to your God” 
to deliver you.’ 

Greater than thiese trials was the Téve of Christ and” 
so the gospel advanced by leaps and bounds, until | 
three years ago a China Inland missionary could say 
‘* Perhaps beside the ten thousand baptized Christiaris 
there are twice as many who consider themselves 
Christians ; and outside of these there are hundreds 
of thousands of people who have never been reached 
and who have never heard the gospel.’”’ 

Our Singapore journalist friend, Dingle, wrote of 
Sa-pu-shan, the headquarters of the China Inland 
Mission's aborigines work in Yun-nan, ‘‘ At the pres- 
ent rate of progress, one might modestly estimate that 
in twenty years there will be no less than a million 
people receiving Christian teaching,’’—a statement 
based upon opportunity rather than upon the total of 
eight hundred and thirty-eight baptized up to 1912. 


HAT mission’s work has advanced mainly in the 
way described by an officialin his proclamation of 
the first year of the republic, eighth moon: ‘‘ Being 

profoundly convinced that this religion was good for 
both the people and the state, relatives preached to 
relatives, and members of the same family to each 
other. They gladly embraced it and received it with 
joy, quite apart from the persuasions of outsiders, 
Formerly there was only an old man and his eight 
sons who believed. But from this family the news 
spread abroad till at the present time schools have 
been established all over the place.’’ 

The work grew beyond the bounds of the Inland 
Mission, and the Bible Christians, now the United 
Methodists, laboring in northeastern Yun-nan, took 
up the glad task in 1904. Four men had brought a 
letter to Mr. Pollard from Mr. Adam, and within a 
month eighty had come for instruction, bringing their 
oatmeal with them for food. They spoke of thousands 
in their homes two or three days distant who were 
talking of Jesus the Saviour. Believing it to be an 
exaggeration, investigation proved that five hundred 
villages of the aborigines were eager to know Him. 
Learning who he was they believed, and their lives 
were filled with joy and peace. Satan used this turn- 
ing to God as a pretext to destroy the new life. “The 
Chinese magistrate reported to the governor that for- 
eigners were drilling the Miao. It resulted in satis- 
factory explanations and the actual presence of Mr. 
Pollard with an official, and his statements and preach- 
ing greatly increased interest. Now the mission 
premises swarmed with hundreds of inquirers, who 
brought their food and only asked for water and fire 
and instruction. Soon an out-station was opened and 
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LESSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2 : 10} 


a church built, whither the tribes went up in thou- 
sands, and were preached to in four divisions. 

But the missionaries needed to itinerate also, and 
it was well ; for in one place they found that a wizard 
was posing as a pastor, and was began all who 
paid him a substantial fee. They might have bap- 
tized as many as Peter and his company did on Pen- 
tecost ; instead, they went about it cautiously, and 
baptized nine men and two women in the presence of 
two thousand in September of 1905. Obstructive 
lords soon gave up opposition and donated land for 
out-station use, Yet persecution was also their lot, 
Mr. Pollard at one time beingso badly beaten that it 
was months before he could take up his work again. 
Less than four years ago, he was able to report three 
thousand. and four adult church-members and ten 
thousand adherents. The tax upon the missionaries 
and helpers was enormous, 

How could a few missionaries instruct ten thousand 
inquirers and church-members in a score of chapels 
in districts covering ten thousand square miles? Mr, 
Parsons tells the story, which in brief is this: Mr. 
Pollard invented a shorthand system of writing their 
language with its tones, and it was so easily learned 
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that shortly thousands of the people could read the 
Bible and Christian literature. Self-support was en- 
couraged ; a band of sixteen regular preachers were 
put in the field at an expense of fifteen dollars a year 
and fifty cents for sandal money per man ; a goodly 
company of farmer preachers served the churches on 
Sundays at no expense beyond that for sandals ; col- 
porteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
of the West China Tract Society joined in the harvest 
home. And God was there in power, overcoming the 
opposition of enemies and wizards, and the greater 
opposition of the human heart which does not will- 
ingly turn from lust and anger and serving dead men’s 
spirits to serve the living and true Jehovah. Sum- 
ming up the pentecostal experience, Mr. Parsons 
writes : ‘* Those who know it best, love it most, and 
entertain the strongest hopes of a successful future."’ 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


One of the most significant events in a year of notable 
missionary achievements was the tenth conference of the 
World's Student Christian Federation, which recently 
convened at Lake Mohonk, New York. Professor Beach, 
who was a delegate to the conference, will include his 
rsonal report in the next issue of the Missionary Watch 
ower. Afurther announcement about this article, and 
concerning other features of the Watch Tower, will be 
found on page 390 of this issue.—The Editor. 





Helped off 


When Nettie Ware Returned to Milens - ~- 





eum 
‘‘the Shelf”? | 


- By Ciara Merriman Fellows 





se O, it doesn’t seem as if things had changed a 
’ bitin the five years,’’ replied Mrs. Thorn- 
dike, 

«I s' pose not, we're all just about as we used to 
be. I was telling Joseph the other day, I was real 
glad_-we didn’t change up here in Milens. I, forone, 
do’ like to feel nateral, and I'm sure I wouldn't if 
Milens took up with all the new-fangled ideas as they 
came, along—lectric cars, sugar tongs, telegraphs, 
gas, finger bowls and all them things. . Why, I almost 
felt like ' pologizing when 1 went past the quiet little 
cemet’' ry where all them good people are a-lying, to 
think that I'd sent that $4.75 to cousin Alice . by 
money-order instead of the good old reliable registered 
letter way. To. tell the truth [ just felt as if I was 
trying to put on airs:' I s’ pose you know we are a 
money-order office. now. Mr. Blake says it’s an 
awful sight of work and he is mad about it, but the 
wheel of time will keep spinning along even in 
Mitlens.”’ 

Mrs. Allen stopped to wet her thread between her 
lips preparatory to putting it through the eye of her 
needle. Mrs. Thorndike didn’t know what part of 
her neighbor's remarks to answer, so she said again ; 

‘« No, itdoesn’t change here. Why you can’t know 
how good it seemed when I saw the butter-and-eggs 
blossoming outside mother’s gate when I got fere, 
and that bunch of white phlox—they made a lump 
come in my throat! I see you have a new milliner 
down by the post-office.’’ 

‘Yes, when she came she had a lot of pretty new 
things to put in her windows, and, honestly, we had 
got terrible tired of that bunch of cherries, the roll of 
yellow ribbon with the purple edge, the blue daisies, 
and those green feathers Miss Clark used to have in 
her window. So we got our hats at the new place, 
and Miss Clark just had to give up, that’s all there is 
about it. It just ruined Miss Clark’s trade, but how 
could we help it? I can’t imagine an angel in 
heaven wearing one of Miss Clark’s hats if she could 
get anything else. I’m charitable—just as full of 
mercy for the poor as I can be, but I do hate to wear 
iton my head. The minister said in a sermon one 
Sunday that ‘Mercy became the thronéd monarch 
better than his crown.’ I told Joseph that the crown 
must be an-unbecomin’ sort of thing then, if it outdid 
Miss Clark’s bonnets (they have been my merciful 
charity for two or three years). Joseph didn’t say 
anything—just kept on eating his baked beans—we 
always have ’em Sunday noon... In summer we eat 
"em cold, and in winter I just warm’em upa bit. I 
won’ ¢ work all Sunday as I do every day in the week. 
I don’t think it's right and Joseph agreed to it when 
we was fust married, but land! I don’t believe he 
cares what I wear on my head! I don't believe he'd 
notice if = started for meeting with the wash-basin on 
my head. Did your husband care about the way you 
looked ?°’ 

The color came into Mrs. Thorndike’s cheeks. 
«Yes, oh, yes, he liked pretty things so well, and was 
always glad to have me wear pretty, dainty hats and 





dresses. The first time I ever saw him— it's silly, but 
I can't bear to have you ridicule my dear old Miss 
Clark—she made the hat I had on when I saw him 
first—he liked it, and I have some of the ribbons and 
flowers now."’ 

The tears were in Mrs. Thorndike’s eyes. Mrs. 
Allen's kind heart smote her for having touched the 
wound her friend was trying to hide, and she apolo- 
gized : ‘‘You know I didn’t mean anything. We 
are all dretful sorry for you, and we are dretful glad 
you’ve come back home to us.: ‘I wanted to take you 
right into my arms when I lKeard about it. You 
mustn’t mind me, Joseph’says he married me’ cause 
he: did hate to talk—you remember he is an awful 
quiet man,”’ 

Just before the sewing circle broke up Mrs. Thorn- 
dike inquired ;: ‘*Where is Miss Clark now, Mrs. 
Allen ?’’ 

«She lives right over Lawyer Peters’ office—dretful 
lonesome there—where she used to. He says he 
hasn't had no rent for going on two years but he can't 
say a word—she’s so proud, Every month, the 15th, 
she goes to him and says she can’t possibly meet the 
rent then—would he let it run on a few days. And 
he says he wants to tell her not to bother her head 
any more about it, but he don’t dare. You see I 
know all about it—she gets milk at our house—a half 
pint every two days. It hurts me terribly when I 
want to give her a quart every single day. Joseph 
told me not to take any money ‘cause when he was a 
little feller she used to give him cookies and pennies, 
but land! she was mad enough when I told her to 
keep her money for I knowed she needed it. Then 
I used to give her over-measure, but she took to bring- 
ing a little can no bigger’n your thumb. You can't 
do a thing with her, she’s that high-spirited. I don't 
think it's right. . When.a person’s poor they ought to 
say so right out. People ought to know how things 
stand.,’’ . 

Mrs. Thorndike thought all the way home, and at 
length said almost aloud: ‘I'll Jet her see I need 
her, and then we will be on the old ground of our 
friendship."’ 

The next day she called on Miss Clark. For some 
minutes Mrs. Thorndike did all the talking, for the 
little milliner was, indeed, reserved. She grew inter- 
ested and responsive, however, when Mrs. Thorndike 
told how much she liked her work, how pretty her 
wedding-hat was that she had made, how Albert had 
liked it, and how often in their New York home she 
had thought of her friend ; then she asked: ‘‘ Do 
you remember how you used to make my doll hats ? 
And the muslin dress you helped me cut and make to 
wear the last day of school when I was to sing? That 
was when Miss Lakeman taught. You certainly were 
the nicest sewer I ever knew.”’ 

In a few days Mrs, Thorndike called again. As 
she sat down by the window she handed Miss Clark 
several magazines, saying : ‘‘1 remember you. used to 
like to read—won't you read aloud to me? It helps 
me to forget a little.’’ 
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Tears came into the little old lady's eyes. She had 
cried a great deal in the past three years in sympathy 
for her own trouble, but these were unselfish tears— 
they were for her little friend Nettie. She had felt , 
bitter and spiteful toward people because they had 


* stopped trading with her. - She had called the world 


cruel, and, after she had lost her three thousand 
dollars, she called God cruel. She had never told 
any one of her loss and her poverty. 

Now it had changed. She didn’t know exactly 
why she could not mention her own trouble. She 
didn’t care why. Here was her ‘little girl,’’ as she 
used to call Nettie, back home with a heart full of 
sorrow. Nettie had cometo herto be comforted, and 
the little old maid set her teeth firmly and said : 

««She shall get it—poor little thing—for she is poor, 
too, if she does have a heap of money."’ 

Miss Clark felt herself needed once more in the 
little town. The day that Nettie told her how Albert 
was thrown down and killed by the electric car, the 
bitterness of her own sufferings all left the little old 
lady’s heart. She did not think of herself at all as 
she sewed on the garments for ‘‘ Nettie’s little com- 
forter,"’ except to murmur to herself, ‘‘ How good she 
is to let me help her make them—when they are just 
sacred to her—every one of the little things Albert's 
child will wear."’ 

Milens marveled to see Miss Clark going about the 
streets again, running in to sit with old Mrs. Grover, 
doing the family mending for the deacon's wife, and 
actually keeping house for the doctor when Mrs, Lane 
was called away by the sickness of her half-sister’s 
youngest child. 

Yes, they marveled, but it took Mrs. Allen after the. 
missionary meeting to make the change clear. 

**You see the poor creeter had thought so much 
about her own suffering self, she thought everybody 
was a-looking at her the minute she stepped out of 
the house; but we have other things to think of 
than how poor she was. She got so sensitive-like she 
thought we wa’n't any of her friends, But I tell you 
what it is, that Nettie Ware—I mean Mrs, ‘Thorndike— 
just gave her a shaking up,"’ 

Titton, N. H. 


a 
A Happy Home Department Leader 


HAT is the most encouraging feature of our 
school work?’ asked a _ superintendent. 
‘« The Home Department,’’ spoke up the one, 

in charge of that division. She magnified her office, 

and gave herself to it so untiringly that to her it was 
the most interesting of all. 

Soon after she was called upon to give an account 
of her work in a gathering of teachers from many 
schools. 

She said, in substance: ‘I did not want to take the 
office of Home Department superintendent, but it 
seemed as if I had to. I began my visits by going to 
see my neighbors, Some of them were surprised to 
see me on such an errand, I know. They must have 
thought I had been burning a poor quality of oil in my 
lamp, if they had seen my light shining at all. But 
I kept on till I got one hundred and thirty-one names 
and the work was organized with Visitors and a regular 
system. 

‘«I make the rounds of the whole department myself 
regularly, in addition tothe Visitors’ calls, and where 
there is sickness I go oftener. I thought I had not 
time for this, but found I could manage it wher. I 
wanted to do it so much. 

‘« We recognize our Department in some public way 
four times a year on the special days in the Sunday- 
school, such as Easter and Christmas. On these two 
days we send cards to members. On Children’s Day 
we send flowers to every one. We have sociables at 


é 


-intervals, with an annex of young girls to take care of 


the babies brought by mothers. The last social oc- 
casion was very delightful. The house was decorated 
with a variety of flowers, but we had no wall-flowers, 
being determined to exterminate that species. We 
graduate from the Home Department into the Sunday- 
school, but never take a name from our roll till we are 
sure that itis notaspasm of attendance upon theschool. 
We hold fast to the member so as to draw her back if 
she gets over the spasm."’ 

Every one who listened to the talk was pleased and en- 
couraged. When the speaker said, ‘‘ This is the very 
first time I ever spoke from a platform, and I wouldn't 
have thought of doing it but for this work that has done 
so much for me,’’ all were astonished, for there was no 
embarrassment evident. Her enthusiasm was contag- 
ious. The reflex influence of the Home Department 
is a valuable element in the organization.—/udia H. 
Johnston, Peoria, Ill. 
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When the “ Combination Service 


How adults were won for the Sunday-school and the young people were brought into the 
church service by combining church and school in one service 






Was Tried 
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Winning 90 Percent for School and Church 


HREE facts have been noticed in many Protestant. 
churches of the United States : the adults are not 
in the Sunday-school ; the children are not in the 

preaching service ; the young people are not in either. 
One of the most effective methods that have been used 
to overcome these three obstacles is the combining,of 
church and Sunday-school into one service, and elimi- 
nating the parts which are chiefly ritualistic, or which 
contribute but little to either worship or instruction. 
The following order of worship has been followed 
where the plan has been successfully operated : 


. Organ Voluntary. 
Hymn. 

Prayer, 

. Doxology, 

. Scripture Lesson. 
Invocation, Offertory, Anthem, 
Announcements, 

. Hymn, 

. Sermon, 

10, Hymn. 

11. Bible Study. 

12, Reports, 

13. Hymn, Annonncements. 
14. Benediction. 
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The first eight items constitute the introductory 
exercises, and may be varied to suit the plans of the 
pastor ; but the length of time given to them should 
hot exceed thirty minutes. This feature is essential 
to the plan. The sermon should likewise be limited 
to thirty minutes or less. The character of the ser- 
mon need not be changed on account of the presence 
of the children, apart from the fact that a speaker will 
unconsciously adapt himself to his audience. The 
children do not annoy, they inspire, the preacher. 

When the pastor announces the hymn at the close 
of the sermon, he states that the entire congregation 
is invited to remain td the closé of the service, and 
that’all will repair to the various classes at the close 
of the Singing of the hymn. This is the crisis of 
the service. The people are present, and the pastor 
must in a few well chosen words urge all to remain 
for Bible study. The ushers and representatives of 
the adult classes meet those who start from the room, 
and kindly invite them to accompany them to a class. 

The superintendent also takes charge at this junc- 
ture. He does not need to make a speech, but is free 
to have the oversight of the school. He calls the 
school together at the close of the Bible study, and 
mikes the special announcements, The time given 
to the lesson will be determined by the wishes of the 
officers and teachers ; but it will vary from twenty-five 
to thirty-five minutes. The entire service will occupy 
from one hour and a half to two hours, 

This plan so relates the Sunday-school and public 
worship that the entire congregation can have the ad- 
vantage of Bible study and the entire Sunday-school 
can enjoy the benefits of public worship. The mem- 
bers of the family come to church together, sit to- 
gether, and return home together. The preaching 
service should come first, because adults will go to 
church when they would not go to Sunday-school. In 
places where the writer has used the plan about 
ninety percent of the adults remain for Sunday-school, 
and a like percent of the children come to church. 

In the Central Methodist Church of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, the combination service has had a large share 
in bringing about remarkable results. In three years 
the Sunday-school has grown from about one hundred 
and fifty members to more than seven hundred, the 
church membership from two hundred and fifty to 
more than five hundred, the church property from an 
equity of three hundred dollars in a church site to a 
property worth thirty-five thousand dollars. We have 
the first story of a church, which, when completed, 
will cost seventy-five thousand dollars. We have 
never had enough room for our school. We have 
classes in the vestibules, the cloak-room, the shower- 
bath, the furnace-room, the gymnasium, the parlors, 
the kitchen, and the sub-basement. 

One of the most gratifying features of the combina- 
tion service is that of the large adult Bible classes. 
The men’s class is taught by the pastor, and has 
nearly one hundred and fifty members. It could as 
easily have twice the number if there was room for 


“All the Sunday-school in the church service” is 
one of the recent advance calls to the Sunday-school 
world. The remarkable way in which the call has been 
answered in some churches that have adopted the bold 
plan of combining the Sunday-school and the morning 
preaching service, led to the consideration of this plan 
in the department on the Home and Sunday-school, con- 
ducted for the Times by Mr. Frank L. Brown. 


. In the issue of March 22. were included reports from 
four schools where the combined service has proved 
successful, and Mr. Brown gave nine reasons for trying 
such a plan in many communities. There are given here 
accounts of how the new service worked out under 
various conditions in three other schools. 


If your church and school have tried the combination 
service, Mr. Brown will be giad to receive a letter, ad- 
dressed to him in care of the Times, telling just how the 
service is conducted,and what the results have been. 
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them, The. pastor's wife teaches a class of young 
ladies with a membership of more than a hundred. 
One class of young ladies grew from. five to forty in 
one year. These classes can do any kind of work 
done by other organized classes. Every class is or- 
ganized, and maintains social and recreational life for 
its members. Each class is a working center in 
building up the congregation. 

Perhaps the very most interesting work is that of 
the boys. The presence of the fathers and big brothers 
attracts the boys, They are organized as Boy Scouts, 
and each patrol constitutes a.class; They attend the 
combined service Sunday mornings, and in the after- 
noons have a special Scout meeting for practical talks 
with the pastor, or with other friends of the boys. 
Here life problems:and other vital subjects are freely 
discussed. . Nearly all of them have confessed Christ. 

The presence -of the: family-in the church made.:a 
strong Mothers’ Department possible. This départ~+ 
ment has become a power. in the moral. life of the 
community. Calls.come from surrounding towns; for 
our ladies to help start such organizations. There 
are more than seventy mothers enrolled, 

It is difficult to explain why the plan yields so 
readily to evangelistic effort, unless it is because the 
services are so simple, natural, and homelike, All 
the scare is taken out of religion. The children and 
young people hear the Gospel appeal ; they_witness 
the reception of members, administration, of baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper. These beautiful services 
make a deep impression upon them, and, as should 
be expected, they want to become Christians and 
members of the church, The pastor conducted evan- 
gelistic meetings during the first two weeks in March. 
At one service nearly one hundred young people knelt 
in earnest consecration at the altar, Easter morning 
forty-four were received into the church, and a few 
weeks previously a group of thirteen athletic young 
men were received. Nearly the entire school are 
enrolled as applicants for membership.—Zhe Rev. 
David Hasler Glass, M.A., Pontiac, Mich, 
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Pastor and Superintendent Joining Forces 


INCE the plan of combining church and Sunday- 
school in one service has been in operation in 
the Wesley Memorial Sunday-school of Atlanta, 

Georgia, from January 1 of 1912 up till the time I 
write, there has been a Steady increase in Sunday- 
school and church interest on the part of both old and 
young. It is estimated by those who are in a position 
to observe that at least eighty percent of the Sunday- 
school remains for the preaching hour. 

Our pastor testifies that he has never preached with 
the ease that he now preaches, due to the conscious- 
ness ‘he has of the careful and earnest preparation 
made through the morning teaching. He also states 
that of the Sunday-school membership under sixteen 
years of age at least fifty percent more remain through- 
out the preaching service than remained under the 
old plan in churches he has hitherto served. 

Our school begins at to o'clock A. M., each de- 
partment meeting separately. © Twenty mihutes is 
given to opening exercises under the direction of the 
departmental superintendents. At 10.20 A. M. the 





classes repair to individual class-rooms for thirty min- 

utes of uninterrupted lesson study conducted by the 

teachers. At five minutes to eleven o'clock the whole 

school is brought together in the main auditorium, 

where the general exercises are conducted under the 

direction of the superintendent. This service con- 

stitutes the opening feature of the preaching hour, 

The effort is always to make this twenty minutes a 

fitting prelude to the sermon. The service consists of 
reports, hymns, testimony, lesson review, and applica- 

tion. Promptly at 11.15 the morning hymn is sung, . 
during which the Primary grades quietly withdraw to 

their rooms, where they are entertained and instructed 

until preaching is over. Upon the conclusion of the 

hymn the pastor calls to morning prayer. 

A soft interlude is played by the orchestra, when 
arrivals-during-the prayer are-shown sé@ats, and those 
finding it necessary to leave the services may with- 
org ” The aoe lessons @re thin read, followed 
by e morning a then the sermon ; a closing 
hymn and prayer concludes the service not later than 
12-15. 

No reference whatever is made to staying to hear 
the sermon, — It is simply assumed that all who can 
will stay ; and the great majority do remain. 

Several features of our plan are worthy of special 
emphasis. The Sunday-school opens thirty minutes 
later than hitherto. This permits many of the busy 
members of the school to attend to their morning 
duties and reach the Sunday-school on: time without 
nervousness or irritation. 

The Kindergarten and Primary dbpartmnents: i are 

cared for in the gymnasium-and .play-room ‘of . the 
church, thus rendering it unnecessary.for the older 
folks to take the little ones home after Sunday-school. 

Perhaps: the most important thing in working out 
this plan is: the complete co-operation -between super- 
intendent and -pastor, without which mutual -edfont 
such a service as we have would bé>impossibles, +21, 91!) 

Our great hope is that through’ imteélligent and per- 
sistent work we shall be able toedévelop in our’ chil 
dren, from the Kindergarten and Primary departments 
up; the habit of church attendance; and I believe 
that if the official force and-teachers continue working 
faithfully together that within five ‘years we will ‘have 
established in our school the principle of recognizing 
the Sunday-school: and the preaching hour as ore 
service, and that our members will have acquired the 
habit of regular attendance throughout. — 2... 7, Guinn, 
Superintendent, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Making Teaching a Part of Worship 


O GOOD have been the results of inaugurating 
the combination service in the First Christian 
Church of Lincoln, Nebraska, that I really doubt 

if there would be one vote to return to the old plan. 

We begin our morning worship at ten 0’ clock, con- 

cluding at 12.10. Churches that do not observe the 
weekly communion can work more expeditiously. We 
lay great emphasis on the fact that all the service is 
worship, dividing it into three parts : teaching (Bible 
school), communion (Lord’s Supper), and preaching. 

The beginners, primary, junior, and intermediate 

departments are in separate places. The adults meet 
promptly at ten o'clock in the auditorium. Fifteen 
minutes are taken in singing and announcements, 
The march is then played, and the classes have ten 
minutes for business. Teaching is planned to begin 
from 10.25 to 10.28. The first recall bell is at 10.55. 

The classes close promptly, in a devotional spirit, 
at 10.58, when the church organist is playing the pre- 
lude to the communion and preaching service. Classes 
all assemble quietly in the main auditorium, where 
they are joined by those who remain for the com- 
munion and preaching service from the lower depart- 
ments. The mothers are supposed to meet the small 
children as they leave their department. In this the. 
teachers and officers of the lower departments assist. 
The plan is for parents and children to be together at 
worship. We lay no great emphasis upon the smaller 
children staying unless their parents are in the chur¢h 
or their teacher can sit with them. 

During the prelude the Bible school report for the 

day is hung in a neat frame where all may “see and 
read it, then announcements are made, The platform 
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LFSSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2 : 10) 


superintendent presides at the opening of the school, 
and announces the first church hymn promptly at 
eleven o'clock. The choir has taken its place during 
the playing of the prelude, and the minister comes 
from his study as the first hymn is announced. We 
then have a congregational hymn, then follows the 
communion service. We have four congregational 
hymns beside the hymn required tor communion and 
an anthem from the choir, yet we are able to conclude 
on time at 12.10, 

It took us a full year to get thoroughly accustomed 
to the change, and to have it work smoothly. We 


had to train young and old, and to carry all in a deep — 
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devotional spirit was no easy task. It has worked 


wonders for us, however, and we rejoice. The regu-— 


lar attendance at our Bible school has greatly in- 
creased, The average of our attendance last year, 
summer and winter, was 384. During the best sea- 
sons we run from 450 to 600. And making the 
teaching function of the church as much a matter of 
worship as preaching or communion has given a 
greater reverence for the Word. We have many 


‘other strong churches about us in a down-town sec- 


tion, and therefore do not have the greatest school in 
numbers, but- get delightfully satisfactory work,— 
Harvey H. Harmon, Minister, Lincoln, Ned. 









What the Book of Exodus Teaches 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





“ Israél’s Birthday. Book ”’ is a name that well fits the book that tells of the making and the saving 

of earth’s.greatest nation. And in this Spisit-guided story of the birth and redemption of a nation 

is set forth for all time a great type of every new-born soul. Dr. Thomas’ survey of the historical 

and-spiritual significance of Exodus will prove a valuable preview for this three months’ Sunday- 
school study, which should yield rich new truth for many a teacher and scholar. 


HE second book of the Bible is scarcely less in- 
teresting or important than the first, especially 
as the two are so closely connected. The num- 

ber of Sunday-school lessons to be taken from Exodus 
calls for a special study of the entire book in order to 
locate the various passages and to appreciate their 
connection and bearing upon the whole. 

TiTLE.—The word ‘* Exodus’’ means ‘‘ way out,’’ 
or ‘‘ departure,’’ and the English titlecomes direct from 
the Greek, doubtless having been given because it 
records the story of the ‘‘ going forth’’ of Israel from 
the house of bondage. The Hebrew title is taken as 
usual from the opening words : ‘‘ And these are the 
names,’’ which clearly indicates a connection with 
Genesis as part of the Pentateuch, even though the 
book is a distinct section in itself. It commences 
with the names of Jacob's sons in Egypt, and so takes 
up the story of Genesis from Joseph, and leads on to 
the account of Israel at Sinai, 

ConTENTs.—While there is no precise indication 
as in Genesis of the materials of which the book is 
composed, it seems pretty clear that Exodus consists 
of an introduction and three main sections, indica- 
tive of three great necessities for Israel’s deliverance. 
The book is variously divided by authorities, and it is 
useful to compare analyses, for, even though they 
differ slightly, there is substantial agreement, and the 
comparison is helpful for study. The following out- 
line may suffice for fuller consideration : 


1. IJntroduction.—General Preparation: 1 : I to 2 : 25. 
(a) Preparation of the people tor the deliverer : ghap- 
ter I. 
(b) Preparation of the deliverer for the people: chap- 
ter 2. 
2. Part J.—Preparation of the people for the Divine cove- 
nant: 3:1 to 18: 27. 
(a) Deliverance from Egypt: 3 : 1 to 12: 51. 
(b)- Journey to Sinai: 13: 1 to 18: 27. 
3. Part 17,—Giving of the covenant : 19 : I to 34 : 35 
(a) Institution of the covenant : I9 : I to 31 : 18. 
(b) Testing under the covenant : 32: I to 34: 35. 
4 Part Iil.—Perpetuation of the covenant : 35: 1 to 
40 : 38 (by.means of worship). 
(a) The instructions for erecting the Tabernacle : 35 : 
I to 36: 7. 
(b) The materials prepared: 36 : 8 to 39: 43. 
(c) The setting up of the Tabernacle : 40 : 1 to 38. 
Thus we have the nation called (chaps. 1 to 12), 
constituted (13 to 18), and consecrated (19 to 40). 
This can be stated historically and geographically : 
Israel in Egypt, Israel toward Sinai, Israel at Sinai. 
Purpose. —As Genesis records the covenant made 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so Exodus records 
the renewal of the covenant with Abraham’s seed, 
and the careful provision for its perpetuation as a 
permanent part of the people's life. - Exodus gives 
the beginning of Israel's separate national existence. 
The growth from the family to the nation is passed 
over in a few words, because for three centuries noth- 
ing of importance happened for the purpose of narra- 
tion. Exodus records the commencement of the 
national religious life, just as Genesis recorded the 
beginnings of individual religious life. Exodus is 
thus the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joseph in Gen- 
esis 50: 24. It is a book of Redemption. 
In chapters 1 to 6 we see very definitely and prom- 
inenfly the divine i#strument of redemption in the 
person of Moses.\ Divine revelations are resumed, 


full instruction is given in the history of the covenant, 
and a new manifestation of God is bestowed. 

Then in chapters 7 to 12 we have the Jrocess of the 
divine redemption in the actual deliverance from 
Egypt. There are nine plagues, in three groups of 
three, marked at the end of each stage by increasing 
severity. Then comes the Passover and deliverance. 

Last of all, in chapters 12 to 40, we have the out- 
come of the divine redemption in the life of the re- 
deemed people, —their journey, their instruction, and 
their worship. Thus the book in its present form 
constitutes a clear unity, with the divine religious pur- 
pose of recording redemption, its need, method, and 
results, The nation which was enslaved is redeemed, 
and then consecrated or dedicated to God. 

CoMPOSITION.—The book has’ several distinct sec- 
tions, as though originally forming divisions for public 
reading, but the series is blended together by one 
author or editor with a distinct unity of aim and style. 
Knowledge is often presupposed, as though separate 
pieces were gradually put together. The most natural 
theory is that of a journal recording events from time 
to time. And yet there is no possibility of tracing 
sources, much less of assigning dates to separate por- 
tions. The very fact of this composite character is 
against a late invention intended to support a tradi- 
tion without historical basis. 

RELATION TO OTHER Books. —Exodus clearly looks 
back on Genesis and rests upon it as its foundation. 
Indeed, it is inexplicable without the first book, for 
Sinai did not make Israel God's people, since the 
covenant already existed from their forefathers. The 
tradition is clear and persistent from Abraham, and 
several passages imply earlier usages, although they 
were given fresh meaning at the time of the departure 
from Egypt (Exodus 5: 1-3; 10:9; 19:22, 24; 
33: 7-11). The promises given to the patriarchs are 
here fulfilled (Genesis 15 : 13, 14; 46:3). And yet 
there is a clear advance on anything found in Genesis, 
for instead of individuals we find a nation, and in 
place of revelations from time to time to particular 
persons, we observe a continuance of revelation to the 
entire nation. This shows that the first stage of the 
fulfilment of the patriarchal promises is accomplished. 
Looking onwards we see with equal clearness the 
necessity of this book as explanatory of the subse- 
quent history of Israel. The national life which de- 
veloped in later ages is here seen in its commence- 
ment, and Exodus has well been called ‘Israel's 
Birthday Book’’ (see chapter 4 ; 22). 

AUTHORSHIP. —A well-known scholar has truly said 
that the contents of Exodus include such an extra- 
ordinary variety of material that it offers an unusual 
extent of subjects of investigation. There are few 
books that lend themselves so thoroughly to detailed 
historical testing. The presence of the miraculous 
element has led some to deny the traditional Mosaic 
authorship. But no preconceived idea of the miracu- 
lous must prevent our careful examination of the 
actual contents of the book. It has been well pointed 
out that its picture of Moses is not at all characteristic 
of hero-worship, for there is no consciousness of per- 
sonal greatness and no hiding of defects (3 : 10-13 ; 
4: 24-26). All through the story God comes first, 
with Aaron as the spokesman, Jethro as the adviser, 
and Joshua as the military leader ; the humility of the 
record concerning Moses is essentially true to life. 
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To the same effect, namely, historical character, 
are the abundant marks of intimate knowledge of 
Egypt and the peninsula of Sinai. The new book, 
‘‘From the Nile to Nebo,"’ by Dr. Hoskins (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $3), proves this beyond all 
reasonable question. ‘The strong local color of the 
early chapters is manifestly true to Egyptian life, and 
the story of the journey clearly comes from one who 
knew the ground. Any history written long after the 
results could not help showing marks of later origin 
in spite of all efforts to avoid detection. Professor 
Sayce says that the difference between the Egypt of 
this period and that of the time of Rehoboam was so; 
fundamental in regard to dynasty, geography and the 
like, that no one writing at the later date could have 
depicted the earlier with such detail and yet with such 
remarkable accuracy. 

The tone, style, and contents all prove the early 
date, and while the narrative is full of Egypt and 
Sinai, there is no trace of Canaan'and Babylon. ‘The 
same is true of the worship and ritual. The people 
were familiar with the organized ritual of Egypt, and 
the story of the Tabernacle is clearly suited to the 
wilderness, the wood, the skins, etc., being true to 
the locality. Then, also, the two accounts of the 
Tabernacle, the one giving instructions and the other 
the fulfilment of the instructions, suggest an early 
date, for no later author would be likely to give two 
stories in this way. On the theory of a journal, 
already mentioned, Moses probably wrote each at the 
time and then the narratives were united when needed 
for this book. 

Nothing can be found in Exodus which is incon- 
sistent with the unbroken Jewish tradition about the 
Mosaic authorship. 

RELATION TO CRITICISM.—This book is treated by 
modern criticism very much in the same way as the 
rest of the Pentateuch, though itis very much more dif- 
ficult to afford any rational proof of the critical docu- 
ments represented by the use of different Divine 
names. It has been proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the current critical analyses of the sources 
of Exodus are at least unlikely, if not impossible, 
because the various elements of the book are so closely 
united into one whole that any attempt to analyze it 
into its documentary parts proves unsatisfactory and 
even hopeless. No one can doubt that, as with 
Genesis, so here, the book as it stands is a unity, and 
was intended by the author or editor to give an im- 
pression of the historical progress and historical trust- , 
worthiness, , 

TYPICAL TEACHING.—There are few books so full 
of suggestive spiritual truth as Exodus. As our Lord 
treated it as anthoritative, we may safely do the same ; 
and as Paul teaches us that Israel’s history is typical 
(1 Corinthians 10:6, 11), and that whatever was 
written was intended for our learning (Romans 15 : 4), 
we are justified in looking at the story from the 
spiritual standpoint. Of course, we must avoid every- 
thing fanciful which would do violence to the plainest 
elements of our reason, and yet we must be equally 
careful to avoid the other extreme of rejecting all the 
typical bearings of the history. The New Testament 
uses the Red Sea, the leaven, the Tabernacle, and 
other aspects of Exodus, and we may safely do like- 
wise, for the resemblances are real and not merely 
superficial. Not only are there types in the full 
Biblical sense, but there are also analogies of profound 
spiritual suggestiveness. 

The people of Israel may be regarded as representa- 
tive of the spiritual Israel of God to-day in the five 
stages of the believer's life, starting with bondage, 
leading on to redemption, and followed by pilgrimage, 
instruction, and worship. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent truth of the book is redemption by blood. This 
need is seen in the bondage of Egypt, which repre- 
sents the world and sin. Pharaoh's attitude and 
action may well exemplify what the New Testament 
calls ‘*the god of this world,’’ and the discussions 
between Moses and Pharaoh indicate the truth that 
compromise with the world and sin is absolutely im- 
possible. The plan of redemption is also seen in.the 
two aspects of separation from Egypt and sacrifice by 
blood, illustrative of the two human attitudes of re- 
pentance and faith. Then follows the outcome of 
redemption, viewed first of all from the Divine stand- 
point, affording protection, provision, guidance, test- 
ing and instruction. Then follows the human atti- 
tude of trust, obedience, consecration, satisfaction, 
fellowship. 

This is only a faint and summary outline of the 
marvelously rich, spiritual instruction found in this 
book, including the various stages from Egypt to 
Sinai, from servitude to sanctification, from bondage 
to worship, from darkness to light. 

Wycuirre CoLLece, ToRONTO. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 
Getting Started in Class 
COMPANY of serious-faced men sat arcund a 
big table in a handsomely-furnished room and 
looked at each other. Someone had just asked 
the question, ‘‘ Where is the man that we need to do 
it for us?” They had been many hours in discuss- 
ing the business that they were interested in, and 
had reached a very clear idea of what needed to be 
done. But ‘‘ Where isthe man todoit?” That is 
always the final question. Nearly every team de- 
| eames on the wit and leadership of the captain or 
nanager for success. Nearly every home turns 
around some one person in that family. Churches, 
armies, nations, need some one to lead tuem. They 
mever get any farther than their leader can take 
them. The people were always there in London, but 
the Tabernacle was not built unti: Spurgeon came to 
age Many a decrepit old factory, store, or railroad 
as been bought by some enterprising, forceful man 
and made a successful thing. It is men and women 
of personality that make things come to pass in this 
world, So it is quite natural that when God has a 
tremendous thing to accomplish, he prepares a great 
and powerful leader. Abraham was a leader, Isaac 
and Jacob were less so. Joseph was prepared for his 
task, but there was something ahead now that needed 
&@ man of giant mind and heart.. Moses was the man 
who did the great work of leading the Hebrew peo- 
ple to a national life. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes.| 
A very useful way to acquire teachable information 
about the Bible is to pick out certain things as the 
center, and make all other things lead up to that. 
Thus the teacher may best prepare for the teachin 
of the next quarter’s lessons by reading enough of 
Exodus and Numbet's to grasp the fact that Moses 
was, prepared and called by Jehovah for one thing,— 
namely, to lead the descendants of Jacob out of 
Egypt,and bondage into the land promised to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. One must look back from 
that event to all the intermediate incidents that led 
up to it. Moses is a dramatic character, and the 
swing of his life is so clear that with a map in hand a 
teacher can show to an average class just what they 
are going to study for the next quarter. By keeping 
this clearly in mind every item like this of Moses’ 
birth and salvation from an early death takes on a 
much greater meaning, The average boy will know 
what ‘‘ training” means, and it will be easy to illus- 
trate by training for an athletic event how God was 
training a captain for this great game. Possibly no 
one book will be of more assistance for this quarter's 
lessons than Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Moses: His Life and 
Times,” in the Men of the Bible series (Revell, 75 
cents). A more devotional book is F. B. Meyer's 
** Moses, the Servant of God,” in the Old Testament 
Heroes series (Revell, 50 cents net). These books 
are not at all technical. A number of books that 
will help in the study of the lessons of the coming 
six months were described in last week's issue in the 
article, ‘‘ Books to Use for the Coming Lessons.” One 
of the first tasks of the teacher should be to get a 
Clear grasp of the teaching and character of the k 
of Exodus as a whole. The article by Professor 
Griffith Thomas, ‘‘What the Book of Exodus 
‘Teaches,” on page 383 of this issue, will prove a valu- 
able aid. The lesson for to-day is fascinating by 
reason of the swift dramatic action b 
ceptional child is placed where he wi 
be educated for his great task. 


The Class in Session 

Four hundred years is a long time. 
long sgo when Columbus was aaning on his voyage 
of discovery that gave to the world of men two new 
continents. Even if the period that the Hebrews 
were quietly growing into strength and numbers was 
only two hundred and fifteen years, as Dr. Thomas 
suggests in his note on verse 1, it takes us back 
almost to the Mayflower and the New England Pil- 
gtims. Quantity comes quickly, but quality comes 
only with time, and these long centuries of eventless 
development among the Hebrews were were adding 
both quantity and quality to them, as Professor Clow 
indicates in the opening paragraph. 

As the time draws near for the removal of the He- 
brew people from Egypt to Canaan two things are 
* mecessary. First, they must be made willing to 
leave their comfortable quarters. Second, they must 
have a leader. ‘There are always two sides to his- 
tory,—the tmen and lands that we can see, and the 
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Read Exodus 1 


22 And Pharaoh charged all his people, sa Every son 
that is born ve shall cast into the river, and pn) Mo ye 
shall save dlive, 

‘2: And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to 


wife a daughter of Levi. 2 And the woman conceived, and bare. 


ason: and when she saw him that he wan. n.aneds child, she 
hid him three months. 3 And when she not lo er hide 
him, she took for him an ark of ' bulrushes, and daubed it with 
2 slime and with pitch ; and she put the child therein, and laid 
it in the flags by the river's brink, And his sister stood afar 
off, to know what would be done to him. 5 And the'daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river ; and her m ns 
walked along by the river-side ; and she saw the ark amon 
the flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch it. 6 And she 
it, and saw the child: and, behold, the babe wept. And she 
had compassion on him, and This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children, 7 ‘Ihen said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter, Shall 
I go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee? 8 And Pharaoh's daughter said to 
her, Go. And the maiden went and called the child’s mother. 
9 And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Take this child away, 
and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. And 
the woman took the child, and nursed it. 10 And the child 
-~ and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s danghter, and he 
came her son. And she called his name ® Moses, and said, 
Because I 4 drew him out of the water. 
1 That is, papyrus. * That is, ditumen. 
mashah, to draw out. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


—_ references here given are usually to paragraphs a oe 


of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 


3 Heb. Mosheh. 4 Heb. 


Exod. 1 : 8.—Who was the new king? How many 
years had elapsed since Joseph’s death? (Clow,1; Thomas, 
I, v. E; Rogers; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 9.—About how many Israelites were there in 
Egypt at this time? (Thomas; Rogers. ) 

Verse 10.—Why was the king of Egypt anxious lest 
they should leave Egypt ? (Thomas ; Erdman, 7; Class in 
Session, 2.) __ 

Verse 11.—Who was Pharaoh? 
and Raamses ? (Thomas; Rogers.) 

Verse, 22.—Does the phrase, *‘all his people,’’ refer 
only to the. Israelites? (Thomas.) ‘ 

2: 3.— What was an ‘*‘ ark of bulrushes’’? What river 
is meant? ((Thomas; Visiting the Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 4.—Who was Moses’ sister? (Thomas; Ridg- 
way, 3; Class in Session, 5.) 

Verse 5.—Is it known who the daughter of Pharaoh 
was ? (Thomas ; Class in Session, 5.) 

Verse 6.—How did the king’s daughter know that this 
was one of the Hebrews’ children? (Clow, 5; Thomas.) 

Verse 10.—What is meant by the statement that the 
child ‘* became her son’’? What does the name Moses 
mean? (Thomas; Rogers; Class in Session, 5.) 


Where were Pithom 








unseen hand of God that we cannot see. God was 
back of the oppression. It must have been a most 
fierce and cruel experience. Dr. Thomas’ notes on 
verses 9 and 11 indicate something of it. Dr. Mackie 
also adds the light of tradition. here is no bitter- 
ness and cruelty like that which springs from jeal- 
ousy and fear, and as Professor Clow indicates in his 
second paragraph, it is this that provoked the harsh 
treatment of the Israelites. 

Theedict of death toall male children almost makes 
one gasp for its very cruelty. Professor Clow pic- 
tures the gloom that it must have cast over every 
Hebrew home (paragraph 3). Although the times 
were cruel and life was cheaply held, affections and 
loving hearts were still the same, Thus the first ele- 
ment in the removing of the Hebrews is brought to 
pass. Oppression has weakened, if not destroyed, 
the desire to stay in Egypt. 

The second element now appears. The history of 
Moses, like that of Jesus, begins with an infant whose 
life is threatened. Parental love and bold faith are 
the defenses of tlie lives of both these infants. One 
cannot but admire the undaunted affection of that 
Hebrew mother Jochebed. Her faith is matched by 
her wit, as indeed faith should be. Her device for 
saving the child is most ingenious. Dr. Thomas’ 
note on verse 3 and Dr. Mackie’s fourth paragraph 
make it plain. 

We wish we knew more about this daughter of 
Pharaoh, but Dr. Thomas is doubtless correct in say- 
ing, as he does on verse 5, that her identity is un- 
known. One almost regrets that the name Bityah or 
Bithiah that Dr. Mackie tells us of has so little cer- 
tainty about it. We cannot fancy that Jochebed did 
not know pretty well where and when the princess 
was likely to pass, and Miriam, who afterwards be- 
came so great a woman, proved herself a girl of wit 
and decision. Mr. Ridgway has a practical lesson 
on Miriam (paragraph 3). Professor Clow reminds 


LESSON 1. JULY 6. THE CHILD MOSES SAVED FROM DEATH 


Exodus 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10. Commit Exodus 2: 9, 10 | 
Golden Text: Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.—Matthew 18 : 5 





us of the tradition of the chiidless princess as a clue 
to the tender. treatment that the little baby boy re- 
ceives at her hands. It is a curious person who can 
resist the attraction of a ‘‘ goodly” three months’ 
old baby. Mr. Ridgway has a homely reflection on 
this in his fifth paragraph. How was it that the 
princess did not suspect something when Miriam 
turned up so quickly and returned so hastily with so 
willing a nurse? Rawlinson intimates that quite 
likely the daughter, of Pharaoh understood per- 
fectly the little drama in which she was playing a 
pert, and was quite willing to assume her réle in it 

the sake of that. goodly babe. And so again the 
story rests, and Moses is left in the hands of two good 
women for his education. How extensive that edu- 
cation was we can pretty well guess from his later 
life. The Epistle to the Hebrews and Professor 
Clow’s last paragraph remind us that his knowledge 
of his father’s God came from his mother, 


The Lesson Summary 

No man liveth to himself. There is a certain inti- 
mate dependence of children on parents and parents 
on friends. and all upon God that gives the phrase 
‘‘a self-made man” an empty sound, The type of 
snan who refers to himself as ‘‘ self-made” is not very 
admirable, for it is quite evident that he regards him- 
self as a success. Moses scarcely ever referred to 
himself at all, and never in any self-laudatory way. 
Indeed, we may safely assume that God meees 
Moses with that pontily physique, and established 
him in the palace of the Pharaohs for one thing 
only,—that he might be of service to God in his 

reat ples of leading out a people. . Moses could in- 

ed. claim little for himself, for had it not been for 
the daring faith of Jochebed and the quick wit of 
Miriam and the compassion of the princess, the career 
of Moses would have been only three months long. 
Seeing, then, that we are so dependent on others and 
on God, how easy should it be for us to see that, like 
Moses, we all are preserved and educated in order 
that we.may be of service to others. 


Questions for Class Use PRR ARI 
1. What made the Egyptians oppress ‘the Hebrews?” 
2. Why does wanton injustice never gain its end? 

3- What effect did oppression have on the Hebrews? * 

4. What sort of woman does Moses’ mother seem ‘to 
have been ? 

5. What sort of girl does Miriam seem to have been? 

6. What motives do you think animated the princess to 
save Moses ? cee 

7. Why was Moses placed in the royal family ? 


Other Teaching Points 

One day, says Peter, is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years asaday. it is hard for us to 
wait because time seems so all-important to us, 

When one sees how long God’s plans are, we begin to 
see why we should not worry about delayed answer to 
prayer.. We should be content to play our part and play 
it as well as we can, 

The faith that really counts is the sort that mixes daring 
and helpfulness and wit and careful planning and hope in 
about equal proportions, 

There is a human side and a Godward side to all history. 
On the human side we see that for the greatest constructive 
tasks God has always chosen well-educated men,—for ex- 
ample, Moses, Paul, Luther, Wesley. 

Oppression is sometimes valuable by serving as an irri- 
tant sufficient to make us exert ourselves, Se true is it 
that necessity is the mother of invention that a good God 
sometimes brings us into hardship in order that we may be 
stimulated to action. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Exod, 2 : 11-25.) 

There is only one of all the characters recorded in 
the Bible that is not stained with serious sin—Jesus. 
Moses was evidently a man of strong feelings and 
passions. His patriotism was at first of that hasty 
and violent sort that leads nowhere except to trouble. 
He stayed in the royal household until he was at 
least forty years old, and when he. left home it was 
as Jacob left. home,—he went because his sin drove 
him out. 

How do we know Moses’ age at this time ? 
. What appears to be Moses’ strong quality ? 
. What weakness necessitated his flight ? 
. What good quality won him a welcome in Midian? 
See if you can discover in the lesson 

A funeral without a minister. 

When they “‘ kicked ’’ on the umpire, 

A conceited patriot. 

A thorough-going gentleman. 

A reward of virtue. 

An unpleasant noise. 


Evanston, ILL, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2 : 10) 


The Venture of Faith 
| By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


R more than four hundred years, according to 
- the Hebrew Scriptures, Israel dwelt in Egypt, 
/ in close contact with the most splendid divin: 
tion the world had yet known. The overweening 
wer of that proud empire, whose Pharaoh was re- 
garded as divine, might have overawed the mind of 
Hebrews. Its wealth and learning and luxury 
were a constant peril to their simple ideals. t 
might have been the grave, not only of their a a 
passions, but of their name and race. But de- 
signed it to be the n for the vine, to use the 
of the ist, which he would at last bring 
whose fruit should gladden all the earth: In 
Egypt the seventy souls who came down with Jacob 
a nation; the shepherds became craftsmen 
and toilers in all the industries of a developed social 
life ; the rustic, although devout-minded, ts 
became acquainted with the manners of cities and 
their multitudes. Thus, when this heathen civ- 
ilization, with its idolatry and superstition, might 
have withered the faith and corrupted the lives of 
the le, God permitted the antiseptic of outcast- 
ing ion, and a murderous tyranny to 
work on their hearts, and to prepare them for coming 
forth to build his kingdom, 

This historian begins his record in the midnight 
hour. He tells the story of the first oppression of 
this Jewish people. The king who knew not Joseph, 
who had forgotten Egypt's debt to him, looked on 
this rapidly increasing, alert-minded, deft-handed, 
unfaltering, and persistent people, with both fear and 
hate. He saw them as possible allies of an invading 
foe, He followed the usual policy of a merciless state- 
craft. He formed them into gangs of laborers under 
Egyptian taskmasters, He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to limit the number of male children. When 
he was baffied, he called in the > of the Egyptian 

ple (:: 22) to aid him in undisguised murder. 
very male child was to be castinto the Nile. To 
this day the Jewish people are hated and feared. Law 
and violence are still aimed against them. There 
are nations which call themselves followers of Him 
who was, and is, the King of the Jews, and men and 
women who sing the Hebrew psalms, yet they cher- 
ish the Spirit of this blind Egyptian king. Yet we 
wonder why the gospel has no music for Jewish ears! 

That edict clouded every Hebrew home. It threat- 
ened the extinction of the race, and shadowed every 
patriotic heart. bao | realized that a race of women 
would easily be submerged by the surrounding 
Egyptian people. But to Hebrews who knew the 
past, cherished the hopes taught by generation to 

eneration, kept the faith in God, it struck at the 
Sestiny which was the secret passion of their hearts, 

There would be no return to Bethel and to Hebron. 
Joseph’s bones would rot in their costly tomb. We 
ean realize the despair that seized upon all but the 
stubborn believers who were sure that He was faith- 
ful who had promised. The Christian’s faith seldom 
faces quite so dark a prospect, or so strong a foe. 
*Yet it is assailed by worldly force and craft, it is 
threatened by the insolent learning and the assured 
science of to-day. It is also mocked, and eager 
rophecies are uttered of its decline. ‘‘ ‘The, good 
cae Jesus -has had his day.” No. The God who 
laughed: in heaven at Pharaoh still defends and de- 
livers his people. ‘* Jesus shall reign.” 

Mark how the writer, dismissing these acts of an 
imperial: policy in a few sentences, not troubling to 
set down a single personal name, focuses our eyes on 
the momentous thing. That is a venture of faith on 
the part of a simple woman of the tribe of Levi. Her 
child was born. For three months she hid her babe’s 

face and hushed his crooning in the inmost corner of 
her bome. ‘Then her love, as love always does, grew 
resourceful, Her hopes, like every mother’s hopes, 
took wing as she marked her goodly child. But it 
was her faith, which dared to cast her burden on 
God, and to call in God, to the preserving of her little 
son, which shines out on this page. That little cradle 
of woven bulrushes, daubed with pitch, carried down 
to the river’s edge, and laid, with sobbing heart, upon 
its waters, which the Egyptians meant to be the 
waters of death, was no protection from the swirl of 
the current, or the jaws of the hungry crocodile. 
Miriam, in helplessness, could only watch ‘‘afar off.” 
“It is time for thee, Lord, to work,” was the daring 
word on Jochebed’s lips. That is how faith always 
dares, and always speaks. ‘The clear proof of faith 
is the venture it makes. Abraham goes forth, not 
knowing whither he goes ; Moses, in after days, goes 
down into the deep waters of the Red Sea; Ruth 
leaves her native land; and the time would fail us to 
tell of the never-ending succession of men and 
women who make their ventures and evoke God's 
wondrous response in faith. 

God never fails his believer at the trysting-place. 
Pharaoh’s daughter did not dream that her steps 
were being ordered by the Lora as she went down 
with her attendant maidens to her morning hath. 
She did not know when she saw the weeping babe, 
and understood in a flash, with her woman's insight, 
its Hebrew mother’s device, that God was working 
in her heart, and moving it to tenderness. Nor did 
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she know that this bright-eyed girl, drawn, as 
might be supposed, by the interest of such a find, 
was also leagued by God in love's — . 
dition declares that she was married but childless. 
It cannot certainly be said that such a circumstance 
would move her the more to provide an orphanage 
for the Hebrew little one. The Spirit of Christ, which 
moves so many in our day to gather in the worse than 
fatherless and motherless, was unknown in Egy 
tian religion. No, This was God, responding to the 
te ith and the pleading prayer of a great be- 
iever. 

In a sentence, at the close, the youth of Moses is 

sed by. Romance has been busy with it.’ All we 

now, with what Stephen says, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews records, is that in the Hebrew home, as 
he lay on his mother’s bosom and was led by her 
hand, he learned the Hebrew faith. From the mas- 
ters of Egyptian learning he acquired their knowl- 
edge. From the customs of the court he gained the 
wisdom and the skill he afterward displayed. God 
was preparing his chosen vessel. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Sirvation.—A long gap. of two or perhaps 
four hundred years separates Genesis from 
Exodus. ‘The history is quite silent, and all 

that we know is that the family was transformed into 
a nation as a part of the divine preparation connected 
with the religion of redemption. Scholars differ as 
to the actual duration of the period and also as to the 
precise Egyptian dynasty. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 1 : 8.— New king: Most authorities iden- 
tify him with a monarch of the nineteenth dynasty, 
either Rameses I, or Seti II, or Rameses II, It may 
mean another king, or more likely one of a new fam- 
ily, and not in any way bound by previous methods. 
But Dr. Orr argues strongly for the eighteenth 
Synasty. and suggests as the new king Amenophis 
II, urging that the conditions are in every way as 
suitable as on the Rameses theory (see ‘‘ Problem of 
the Old Testament,” p. 422).—Knew not: Joseph 
lived eighty years in Egypt during the reigns of sev- 
eral kings. ‘The duration of the sojourn in Egypt 
varies with ‘the inter retation of Genesis 15 : 13, 16; 
Exodus 12 : 40, and Galatians 3:17. Orr and Urqu- 
hart (‘*New Biblical Guide”) argue forcibly for a 
period of two hundred and fifteen years, saying that 
Genesis 15 : 13 and Exodus 12: 40 properly inter- 
preted include the time from Abraham to the Exodus. 

‘Verse 9.—More and mightier: In the margin, 
‘*'Foo many and too mighty,” doubtless referring to 
actual superiority of numbers, though essentially an 
exaggeration, to justify the course p male to be taken. 
Yet perhaps the fears were not wholly groundless. 
The Israelites were continuing as a separate people 
instead of becoming assimilated with Egypt. ‘lhe 
actual numbers at this time are unknown, but the 
numerical increase was obviously very rapid (v. 7). 

Verse 10.—Deal wisely: Take precautions. The 

eople were valuable economically, and of course 

gypt did not wish to lose them. There was there- 
fore only one way by which the ruling race could take 
action for self-protection. 

Verse 11.—Zaskmasters; ‘‘ Lords of service,” an 
official title for overseers of forced labor. It occurs 
in this sense on the monuments representing brick- 
making. Labor was compulsory on public works 
(t Kings 5 : 13-16 ; 9: 20-23). This seems to be the 
only way in which the Israelites were enslaved.— 
Pharaoh: The general title of the Egyptian dynasty, 
like ‘Tudor or Stuart in English history. ‘The precise 
monarch is of course unknown (see v. 8).—Store- 
cities; For the purpose of storing grain, not as in 
the old version, ‘‘treasure.”—Pithom: This city has 
been identified through the work of M. Naville. On 
the monuments it is named Pa-Taum, abode of the 
god Tum (see Urquhart, ‘‘ New Biblical Guide, vol. 
lili, p. 141).—Raamses: It is generally thought from 
this name that the king was Rameses II. But, as 
Orr points out, it was a habit of this monarch to ap- 
propriate the work and monuments of his predecessors 
and give his name to them (see Orr,‘t Problem of the 
Old Testament,” pp. 423, 533). 

Verse 22.—A// his people : The context shows that 
the reference is only to the Israelites, for there had 
been no question as to taking the life of the Egyp- 
tians. Child-life was very little regarded in those 
days ; indeed, prisoners of war and slaves were 
often put to death. Tender regard for children is 
iue almost wholly to Christianity and was scarcely 
known in the ancient word.—7z%e river: Probably 
the Tanitic branch of the Nile, which is accessible. 
Tanis (Zoan) was situated on it. The same phrase 
is found in 2 : 3, 5; 7 : 20, etc. 

2: 2.—Good/y : Handsome, healthy, attractive. 

Verse 3.—Ark: The word is used only here and ot 
Noah’s ark. It is of Egyptian origin and cerresponds 
to the ordinary word for chest.—Pa/rushes: The 
papyrus plant, a strohg-growing rush which attains 
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to the height of ten to fifteen feet. Egyptian r 
was made from its pith. The rush omen wand her 
several pu 8, including boat-building.—S/ime : 
In the ma , bitumen, as in’Genesis 11:3. Boats 
are sometimes covered with it to-day.— Flags: 
Water-plants abound in the Nile and the marshy 
tracts connected with it. By placing the ark in a 
thicket of reeds it would not float away out of sight. 
—River's brink ; The Nile (see 1 : 22). 

Verse 4.—Sister : Doubtless Miriam (15 : 20; Num. 
20:1; 26: 59}, 

Verse 5.—Daughter of Pharaoh: \dentity of 
course unknown. If Orr's view is correct, the 
pe apes of Thotmes I, named Hatasu, who was one 
of the most remarkable women in Egyptian history, 
and it is therefore at least a singular coincidence, on 
this theory, that Moses was born at the time. This 
makes the temptation great to connect her with the 
story of this verse. Other writers suggest a daughter 
of Seti I, and a sister of Rameses II.—Mazdens: 
Egyptian ladies of high rank are represented on the 
monuments as attended by a number of servants. 

Verse 6.—Opened : Doubtless the ark was a sort of 
covered, woven basket.—Hebrews’ children: He- 
brew characteristics would pretty certainly be 
stamped even upon the infant’s tace, or she may 
have formed her conclusion from the circumstance, 
since no Egyptian woman would have had any need 
to expose her child in this way. > 

Verse 7.—Nurse: No doubt all had been 
beforehand by the mother. The princess 
force of the girl’s suggestion. 

Verse 10.—Her son: There seems to be no trace 
of adoption as an Egyptian custom, Perhaps all that 
is meant 1s that he was taken into the family of the 
princess and given all the privileges of ason. What 
this meant we see in Acts 7 : 21.—A/oses ; The name 
was Hebrew (see margin), and means ‘drawn out.” 
The gift of a Hebrew name was very condescending 
and gracious on the pert of the princess, The Egyp- 
tian form was probably Mesu, which seems to be de- 
rived from a root, ‘‘ to draw forth,” Egyptian having 
many roots common with Hebrew. On this view the 
erage name would involve a play upen words. 

esu is found in the monuments as an Egyptian 
name in the nineteenth dynasty, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lifters.—A man of the house of Levi (v.-1). 
‘* Who's that old fellow over there in the gray coat ?” 
I heard aman ask. ‘Oh, he’s the daddy of thdt) 
miserable, good-for-nothing ‘Tim Baldwin,” was the 
indifferent reply, ‘‘Shake hands with Mr. Pugh, 
father of our general manager,” said the president 
heartily. When sons are good and useful all the 
world is interested in their home folks. Moses’ fam- 
ily only became interesting after Moses. “If a man 
had no other incentive to make all possible out of his 
life, the fact that he honors his folks by it should be 
enough to put iron into 1is dlood. Any young man 
who wants to can be a ‘amily lifter. Family lifters 
do not as a rule come from the lifted families. They 
usually come from the Amram-Jochebed unknowns 
where God sits. The ‘ leading families” prosper 
and forget God, and the offspring become family 
sinkers. Yesterday's newspaper gave you the last 
example. What are you going to do for the ‘' Jones” 
family ? (Prov. 13: 22; Num. 32: 14.) 


What I'd Do.— When she could not longer hide 
him (v. 3). A baby is much in evidence. Hard to 
manage and hard to hide. Every father who has 
tramped the midnight hours knows it is no use to say 
‘*Sh-sh-sh” until the pin is found, the colic comes 
up, or the little rascal gets what he is hollerin’ for. 
‘This woman was both masterful and faithful. When 
she got to the place where she could not do anything 
she did something. Handed the baby over to God. 
Governments no longer put boy#abies to the sword. 
That is the crude old Pharaoh and Herod way. Here 
in Pennsylvania the governor and his merry men who 
sit in our ornate capitol just turn the big beer wagons 
loose on the streets and grind our boy babies into 

rhouse, jail, and asylum stock. ‘How is it in your 
ingdom? IfI were a mother, and found I could do 
nothing to save my boy from the state’s attempt to 
liquor him dead, I'd turn him over toGod. I’d make 
a nice little ark out of the promises that grow by the 
river of God. I’d cover it with prayer. I'd line it 
softly inside with trust, and in it I’d put my boy (2 
Chron. 6: 41). 


Watching Sisters.— 70 know what would be done 
to him(v. 4). Her name was Mary, and she watched 
him all her days. Blessed that fellow who has such 
asister! A better brand of boy. She takes off the 
rough corners. I live by the side of the public 
schools, and am in the school procession every day. 
A constant refrain I hear is, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, if you 
don't behave I'll tell mom.” The Miriams are wateh- 
ing the Moseses out in the pulsing river of school life, 
and they'll try to do it until they die. God bless 
them! If any of you have such a sister, don’t marry 
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and leave her to fight the hard battle of life 
by herself.. There are families where Aunt 
Fannie is an institution, And I can take 
you to families where Aunt Fannie lives ina 
room or two in a back street, and can hardly 
make ends meet. Don’t you be that sort of 
brother. Keep a mother and a vice-mother 
all your days in that loving sister (John 11; 
20, 21). 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole.— 7%e daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh came down to ‘*swim’”’ 
(v. 5). Most of the commentators. will say 
she was on her way to a religious rite 
with her laidies-in-waiting. I don’t believe 
a word of it. She was on her way to the 
‘*old swimmin’ hole’’ with her ‘ gang.”’ 
I have translated that word ‘*swim,’’ The 
correct translation! Yes, just like ‘‘us 
boys ’’ used. to go. Why, bless your heart, 
Mr. Commeiitator, that was why she was so 
good-natured, There was not the slightest 
thing in Egyptian religion (read that Book 
of the Dead) to make any one good-natured, 
Idol worshipers are baby killers when they 
work at their ‘‘religion.’’ For example, did 
you ever know a man who worshiped Dollars, 
the rumseller’s god, whether brewer, distil- 
ler, wholesaler of retailer, who made up 
baskets and sent them to the suffering. fami- 
lies of his best customers? Don’t do it down 
this way, ‘There is never any kindness in idol 
worship. No, Mr. Commentator, our lovely 
princess was on the way to ‘* Sandy Bottom,’’ 
and not to pour out libations to sacred cat, 
crocodile, or cow. 


Here’s a Sermon.— 7%aét she may nurse 
the child for thee (v. 7). The tears got the 
princess, Baby tears are current coin among 
true women since time was and world over. 
The princess was a woman, So was Miriam. 
She knew exactly what to do, and did it 
quickly. ‘the three women in this lesson 
show up great, The mothers with her trust. 
‘The princess with her heart, ‘The sister with 
her wit. Faith, kindness, good sense, and 
the world is yours, Ilenrietta. These three 
are found in womanhood all over the land. 
‘This is why women are crowding lots of men 
out on every hand, Some folks think church 
attendance and church work are in the hands 
of our sisters. Some folks think women 
Sunday-school teachers are more easily got- 
ten than-men. And, daily, good jobs are 
dropping into these same hands, I write on 
the train, and at the next station a young 
woman will get off who draws $2,500 a year 
in one of Philadelphia’s big industries, She 
started in at $25 per month, Faith, heart, 
and sense did it, Wake up, men! (Ileb, 
Irn :1, 23 8 John 2:10; Jas, 1: 5.) 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Gcion calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Outcast Children.— Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me 
(Golden Text), Dr, Guthrie, speaking at a 
Ragged School gathering, followed a speaker 


who had referred to poor neglected children | 


as *‘ the scum of society.’’ ‘This roused the 
indignation of Dr, Guthrie, Taking a clean 
sheet of note-paper and holding it up, he 
said, ‘* Yes, this was the scum of society 
once, only filthy rags, but they can be 
cleansed and made into spotless white paper, 
on which you may write the name of God.” 
Mrs, Al, Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. 
Irom The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Why He Yielded.— /ios0 shall receive 
one such little child in my name recetveth me 
(Golden Text). The following testimony 
was given by a convert in a meeting: ** Last 
night when I was about to retire, my little 
three-year-old girl, who was awake, said to 
me, ‘Papa, don’t you say your prayers?’ 
I told her lightly that mama did the praying 
for both of us. Soon she said, ‘ Papa, don’t 
you know how to pray?’ I said, thought- 
lessly, ‘No,’ In a moment she was by my 
bedside, saying, ‘Poor papa, [ will teach 
you how to pray.’ With all my excuses she 
would not sleep until I arose, and kneeling 
by-her side repeated after her, ‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.’ Then she went back to 
bed, and in a few moments was in the land 
of dreams. I didn’t sleep last night. God 
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had spoken to me through my baby girl, and 
I felt that if I died before 1 waked my soul 
was lost. All this day I have been miserable, 
but to-night I have found peace. I expect 
to pray that little prayer with my child to- 
night, knowing that living or dying I am the 
Lord’s.""— Zhe Rev, C. H. Kilmer, Meck- 
lenburg, N.Y. From The Epworth Herald, 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 


Shadi’s Prayer.— Wioso shall receive one 
such little child in my name receiveth me 
(Golden ‘lext), A missionary lady had a 
little Hindu orphan named Shadi living with 
her, She had taught him about Jesus, and 
one night, when he was six years old, she 
said to him: ** Now pray a little prayer of 
your own.’’ And what do you think Shadi’s 
prayer was? [t was this: ‘* Dear Jesus, 
make me like what you-were when you were 
six years old,’’—Margaret Beeler, Sterling, 
Lil. From The Pacific Baptist. 


Unloved Children.— Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name recetveth me 
1Golden Text), A lady visiting an asylum 
for friendless: orphan children.watched the 
little ones go through their daily drill,-super- 
intended by the matron, a firm, honest wo- 
man, to whom her duty had evidently become 
a mechanical task. One little toddler hurt 
her foot, and the visitor, whu had children 
of her own, took her on her knee, petted 
her, made her laugh, and kissed her before 
she putherdown. The other children stared 
in wonder, ‘* What is the matter? Does 
nobody ever kiss you?’’ asked the aston- 
ished visitor, ‘* No, that isn’t the -rules, 
ma’am,’’ was the answer. A gentleman in 
the same city who stopped to buy a news- 
paper from a wizened, shrieking newsboy at 
the station one morning, found the boy fol- 
lowing him every day thereafter, with a 
wistful face, brushing the spots from his 
clothes, calling a car for him, etc. ‘* Do 
you know me?’’ he asked at last. The 
wretched little Arab laughed, ‘* No, but 
you called me ‘ my child’ one day. I'd like 
to do something for you, sir, I thought be- 
fore that I was nobody’s child.’’—A/rs. 2. 
WW. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From School 
and Llome Education, 


A Mother’s Love, and God’s.— /Vjen 
she could not longer hide him, she took for 
him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch; and she put the child 
therein and laid it in the flags by the river's 
brink (v. 3). While President Wilson was 
Governor of New Jersey, he signed requisi- 
tion papers for the return of Charles L. 
Brown from a New Jersey town to Baltimore 
to answer an indictment for deserting his 
family. For some months the mother worked 
to provide for herself and children, Then 
she had to go go Johns Hopkins Ilospital 
to become the mother of another babe. 
During her illness her savings had dwindled 
to a few pennies. It was then that she 
sold for twenty-five dollars a quantity of 
her blood to the surgeons for transfusion 
to another woman. She stood the op- 
eration well, and her blood saved the life 
of the other patient. ** I would sell more of 
my blood, and even sacrifice my life, if it 
would keep my children from suffering.’? A 
mother’s love—who can measure it? It is 
nearer the love of the Christ than anything 
this side of heaven. The prophet uses the 
pathetic affection of a mother for her child 
as a type of God’s love for his children: 
‘© As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you.’”"—A. 7. Cooper, Allen- 
town, Pa, From The Christian Herald. 


The Longest Candle.— Sie... saw the 
child (v. 6). An evangelist was talking. to a 
meeting of children. He brought out a row 
of candles on a board ; a very long candle was 
at one end, a very short one at the other. 
Between the long one and the short one were 
candles of various heights. He said that by 
these candles he wanted to represent the 
grandfather, father and mother, boys and 
girls and the baby of a family who never 
heard of Christ until a missionary came,— 
whom he represented by a lighted candle, — 


| and then they all gave their hearts to Jesus, 


and from that day loved and served him. He 
then asked which candle they thought repre- 
sented the grandfather, the mother, and so 
on, They all thought that the tallest candle 
would be the grandfather, but he told them : 
** No, that stands for the baby, the youngest 
member in the family,’’ Presently one little 
boy said, ‘‘ 1 know why; he has the chance 
to shine the longest for Jesus.’’—AZary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn. From The Chil- 
dren’s Quarterly. 





From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
thou hast mercifully provided for thy ple in 
all generations and in. ways that they Cn not. 
In their bondage thou hast not forgotten them, 
but thou hast provided a deliverer. Remember 
us, we pray thee, in whatever nondage burdens 
our souls to-day. Thou hast sent deliverance 
through thy Son Jesus Christ. May we let 
him do his full work in us, and lead us out into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
And may we be used to lead others into the 
freedom of fellowship with our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. In his name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A baby in a basket- 
boat, and a slave-baby at that! What could 
he. amount to? A princess with a tender 


-heart,.a little plan for the care of that baby, 


and the beginning of a nation’s freedom ! 
That is what the saving of the baby Moses 
meant—and much more beside. Teachers, 
may I speak to you to-day? Has it meant 
anything, or not, to lead your scholars to 
Christ? ‘They’re growing up pretty fast. It 
is ‘‘ Miss’’» and ‘‘Mr.’’ now with some of 
them when a are introduced, And you 
have been privileged to have a part in turn- 
ing them out of indifference and heedless- 
ness into lives of earnest, whole-hearted 
service. And saved, too, just in the early 
years of life,—saved just as really as the 
coming leader of the Hebrews was saved— 
for a purpose. We shall have a good look 
at Moses’ life and work in the next few 
months—clear up into November we are to 


study about him, Service, service, and al~ 


ways service, is written over his life, 
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Teachers and scholars and officers of this 
school, out of the ancient days of bondage in 
Egypt comes the old and ever new story of 
the leader who was moved to serve. God 
as surely has a work for each of us in his 
service, Shall ave seek it in faith? Having 
found it, shall we be faithful? Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God." 

** Cast thy burden on the Lord." 

* Faith of our fathers, living still.’ 

‘* Father, [| know that all my life." 

**God moves in a mysterious way.” 

‘* He leadeth me : O blessed thought.” 

** Our God, our help in ages past.”’ 

‘The Lord's my Shepherd, I'll not want.” 
arentheses are to the metrica! 
ook ‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 6r : 1-4 (121 : 1-4). 

Psalm 83 : 1-4, t1, 12 (168 : 1-4, 1%, 12). 
Psalm 56 : 6-9 (115 : 6-9). 

Psalm 8 : 1-4 (12: 1-4). 

Psalm 124 : 1-4 (269: 1, 2). 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
mas > to the Jews, and Minister to the 


nglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


(References in 
Psalm 


HERE arose a new king over Egypt, who 
knew not Joseph (v. 8). The benefits 
conferred by Joseph had become a 

memory, like the years of plenty. An Arabic 
proverb says, ‘* How many friends I had 
when my vineyard was full of grapes ; how 
few when the vineyard was bare !”’ 

They made their lives bitter with hard 
service in mortar (v. 14). On the Passover 
night the Jews lift up the leaves and stalks 
of lettuce, dandelion, and horse-radish, and 
dip them into a brown paste made of grape- 
molasses and pounded walnuts, They eat 
this in remembrance of the life that was em- 
bittered by slave-toil in brick-making and 
building. Thus they ‘‘shew forth’ the de- 
liverance from bondage. 

When she saw him that he was a goodly 
child) she hid him three months (2:2). Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition the infant had a 
fair and lustrous face, resembling that of 
an Albino, This angelic radiance of com- 
plexion caused so many of tke Israelite 
neighbors to come and see the prodigy that 
the parents feared lest his birth should be- 
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come known to the Egyptian officials. 
Hence the device of concealment. 

Daubed it with slime [marg. bitumen] and 
with pitch (v. 3). The Talmudic commentary 
seems here to have understood the mother’s 
motive better than our translators, Accord- 
ing to it her thought was like that of a bird 
lining its nest for the greater comfort of the 


little brood.” Jochebed daubed the cradle- 
ark with pitch to make it water- t, and 
she lined it with pottery-clay.so that the 


smell of the pitch should not reach the child. 

Take this child away, and nurse it for me 
(v. 9). This is always a very acceptabie 
passage to the women of a Jewish mothers’- 
meeting. They understand and accept the 
message that in the same way God says to 
every mother, ‘‘ Take this child away and 
nurse it for mez,’’ but what pleases them 
most is that .the mother should have her 
child under royal protection and be paid for 
nursing it. Their shrewd, kindly, wearied 
faces brighten up, and they turn to each 
other with a smile of happy surprise, as much 
as to say, *‘ Wasn’t that simply ideal ?’’ 
while some of them exclaim, *‘ Yes, God is 
wise, God is merciful, God is the very best 
arranger.’’ ‘The Jewish tradition says that 
Princess Bityah (Daughter of God) paid 
Jochebed at the rate of two skekels (about 
five shillings) a day, Quite a princely scale 
of remuneration. 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


By the use of this Travel System an ac- 
quaintance can be obtained heie at home, 
of distant places, which is quite compara- 
ble with that obtained by actual travel. In 
my judgment there is no other existent 
means by which this result can be accom- 
plished. The map system, simple, ingeni- 
ous, and pedagogically sound; first fur- 
nishes a clear idea of location in each case ; 
and with this in mind, the superb stereo- 
graphs furnish the traveler, while sittin 

in his room, a vivid prospect as throug 

an open window, looking upon scene after 
eet te H. ed, Ph.D., 

U of Chicago. 

HE Bible story does not definitely locate 
the parents of Moses, but in Egypt 
**the .river’’ can hardly mean any 

stream other than the Nile, which still flows 
the whole length of the land, The number 
24 on our map is attached to the point of a 
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V whose arms reach across the Nile at Cairo, 
near the site of one of the ancient royal 
cities, Standing to-day at the point of that 
V we see the stream flowing northward just 
as it used to flow when the sister of Moses 
played on the banks and watched the boats 
go sailing by. Boats of almost the same 
builé—small craft, each with a long, slanting 
mast,—are tied to the bank directly before 
us. Tall palm-trees, with feathery foliage 
crowning their scarred and scaly trunks, 
grow here alongside the stream, and among 
them a tent has been pitched—a primitive 
sort of home, guite like the homes in which 
many of the Israélite herdsmen used to live. 
A woman wearing a cotton gown and a 
**veil’’ or headwrap, is coming over a river- 
side path with a water jar on her head, The 
Levite mother of Moses used to carry water 
in precisely that way. Her daughter, while 
still a little girl, learned to carry light burdens 
just as grown-up women did. 

There are no tall reeds in sight here, but 
one can easily imagine how their thick 
growth at the edge of the water might easily 
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LESSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10) 


form a screen, protecting bathers from the 
view of passing boatmen. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘The palm- 
fringed Nile.’’ 

‘Vhe Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
vear. ‘The use of the goa a will be found 
2 most practical help toward m: the lesson- 
places real. Forty-five places will be visited 
during 1913 ; the forty-five stereographs cost 
$7.50, and if they are all ordered at one time, 
a cloth-bound, Sovi-tetsered case is given free. 
‘I'welve places will be described with the lessons 
of this third quarter; cost, $2. The four for 
July alone, 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied—plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more, prices are—plain slides, 
40 cents ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, $1. ery 
or express will be prepaid on all orders for 
stereographs or stereoscopes.. Address The 
Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching ~ 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


RACE oN THE NILE.—Since. the, scene 
of this lesson is the Nile, one of the 
class exercises may well be a question 

race on that river! For this purpose you 
may divide the class into two ‘‘crews,’’ ‘The 
best way is to appoint two ‘‘captains,’’ and 
let them choose their sides in the familiar 
fashion.. The crews will then take. their 
position, in their ‘* boats ’?—that is, in chairs 
facing eachother, or in two separate pews. 
You will give each pupil an ‘‘oar,’’—a pen- 
cil, together with a.sheet of paper. ; 
The race is: conducted.-by the teacher’s 
reading aléud'a list of ten questions on the 
lesson, each question being framed so as to 
call. for only a very: brief answer. . The 
teacher will patise after each’ question long 
enough for the pupils to; write the answer, 
and will: then go on to the next question. 
After-all are done, the teacher will read: the 
questions again, calling for the answers and 
discussing them. «Fhe pupils will grade their 
own papers, jand-announcei thegrades.to thei 


teacher; but! will. Jeave ithe papers with.the: 


teachersfor verification...» The;; crew that 
makes the best aggregate record wins the 
rae. fe > Sen Fett jeer? 

ilo make.a success. of this. the questions 
mist .be-very carefully prepared, and teach- 
ers: may like to have this list,.on. which at 
least; to base theit.own-: To what tribe. did 
Moses belong ?: Who was his, father,?, Who 
ivas his mother? Who was his sister? . Who 
was his brother? In what river was. he 
placed:?}' Why was he placed in the river? 
Who saved Moses? Who’ nursed Moses ? 
What is the meaning of Moses’ name? The 
pupils will number-the- questions, and the 
teacher will call the numbers in reading the 
questions to:the class. 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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The Primary Teacher 
“By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES.—AIl the lessons of this quarter 
and half of the fourth quarter are 
stories about Moses and the children 

of Israel. Six years will pass in the Uni- 
form Series before these stories are again in- 
cluded in the cycle which must cover the 
Bible ; hence the importance of trying to 
make the children familiar with this won- 
derful character. (In the Graded Series 
different stories about the life of Moses occur 
frequently.) Encourage telling and reading 
of these stories by parents at home. 

2. If these outlines are read by any Sun- 
day-school superintendent or Primary teacher 
in whose school there is no Cradle Roll this 
would be a most opportune Sunday to or- 
ganize one. Send to your own denomina- 
tional publishing house for information and 
samples of supplies. 

The last International Sunday School Re- 
port (1911) showed in round numbers 27,- 
ooo Cradle Rolls, with a membership of 
700,000. North America has over 157,000 
Sunday-schools. 





** Elementary Standard of Excellence,’’ also 
the ‘“* Minimum Standard of Efficiency,’’ for 
any Sunday-school is ‘‘A Cradle Roll.” 
During this year the state and provincial 
elementary superintendents are making an 
effort to double the Cradle Roll membership, 
hoping to attain at least 50,000 Cradle Rolls, 
with 1,200,000 members, before the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention of June, 
1914. Every school needs the Cradle Roll. 

Lesson Teaching.—God cares for little 
children, 

Introduction.—lIlow many people belong 
to your family? Is there a baby in your 
home? How much care does the baby 
need? Who takes most care of the baby ? 
The Sunday-school cares about babies, too, 
and gathers their names on a Cradle Roll, so 
that the Sunday-school children may know 
about them and pray for them. (If you have 
a Cradle Roll talk briefly about it. If you 
haven’t one, explain about it, and interest 
the children to help secure names.) In 
either case r-peat Jests’ invitation ; ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me,’’ etc., 
and to-day’s Golden Text, and sing: 

‘* There are blessings from God all about us. 
We should thank him for gifts large and 


small. ~ 
But his gift of a dear little baby ; 
-Needs the very best ‘‘Thank you’ of all.”’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 

Lesson Story.—While Jacob and his sons 
lived in the land of Egypt many chiidren 
were born into their families. After the 
death of :Jacob, Joseph, and his brothers, 
these families grew larger. They owned 
lands and built houses, and had so many 
sheep and cattle that they were growing rich, 
and became a strong people. They were 
called the children of Israel. 

After a while there was a new King Pha- 
raoh, who had never seen Joseph, and didn’t 
care what he had done to save people during 
the famine. This king was troubled because 
the children of Israel had grown to be so 
many and so strong. He feared that some 
day they might fight him, so he made them 
slaves, and put them to very hard work, to 
make bricks and to build walls and great 
stere-cities. He -appointed cruel taskmas- 
ters, or slave-drivers, to make them work 
hard. 

Yet.the children -of Israel grew stronger, 
so King Pharaoh gave orders that when little 
boy babies were born they must not live, 
The babies were so dear that their parents 
tried all sorts of.ways to hide and save them 
from, the’ king’s officers. 

In one Hebrew home there lived a father 
and mother, with a little girl, Miriam, ten years 
old, and her little brother, ‘Aaron, three 
years old. When a new baby brother was 
born they planned all sorts of ways not to 
let the king’s officer know about it. He 
was a beautiful, good baby. While he was 
little they. hid him in the house for three 
months... As he grew larger and cried louder 
they wege afraid that somebody might hear 
and find him, They planned such astrange 
way to hide and save him. (Tell in the 
beautiful Bible language about making and 
ore the basket-boat; show a picture of 

firiam watching that no harm should come 

to her baby brother.) Children love the kind 
princess, and are rejoiced to know that 
Miriam brought the baby’s own mother to 
nurse and care for him until he should be 
old enough to live in the palace, where he 
would be dressed and trained as a little 
rince. The princess named him Moses, 
ecause she drew him out of the water; 

Little Moses was his mother’s own child, 
I think she lived near enough to see him 
often, ‘Little Moses was the princess’ child,- 
her adopted son. God gave her a kind heart 
to love and care for the little boy. Little 
Moses was God’s child, too, and God ‘had a 
great work for him to do. Repeat the Golden 
Text. 

Hand-work. —This story may be pictured 
on the sand-table, showing the basket among 
tall grasses near the stream; also the home 
of Moses’ parents and the palace. Many 
children will enjoy drawing the same, and 
writing the name Moses, 

Home Work.—Give cards to the children 
on which to secure names of babies for your 
Cradle Roll. 

CuIcaGco. 


% 
‘*The Primary Department,” by Ethel /. 


Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
this book. The price t 50 cents postpaid 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


° 1. The Mother. 
Il. The Princess. 
Ill. The Sister. 


The Baby will be considered in Lesson 2. 


‘THE introduction to our lesson consisted 
in a relation of our last quarter’s les- 
sons to the new, and a preview of our 

coming ones, Recall the names of Jacob’s 
sons, the number of souls who came down 
into Egypt ; the four hundred and thirty years 
of servitude and its effect; and the new atti- 
tude of Jehovah dealing now with a nation, 
instead of with an individual or family. 

Did you ever go. coasting?. Then you 
know how hard it is to climb step by step up 
the hill dragging your sled. But once at the 
top, face the other way, receive a shove, and 
down you go like lightning to the bottom. 
Jehovah had, step by step, improved and in- 
creased his people. Step ‘by step he had 
prepared a great leader. Step bystep he led 
them onward and upward to deliverance and 
to Sinai, where he revealed his will; Then, 
alas, the people turned the other way and 
down they went through disobedience. What 
a merciful God not to give them up in de- 
spair of accomplishing his plan. 

I. The first step in the plan was to pre- 
pare a great leader. Who was he? To-day 
we study of his birth and infancy. What a 
child is depends largely on his mother. What 
kind of mother had Moses? How do you 
know that she leved her child?, Recall the 
hiding. Explain the necessity for it. How 
do you think she hid him, and where, during 
those first months? What did she do then? 
Discuss the reeds, the river, the basket. I 
wonder why she put him just at that place. 
Had she a plan in her mind? Do you think 
she prayed? Did she weep? Note that she 
did all in her power and left the rest to God. 
This is all any mother can do, Girls never 
fully appreciate the hard things mothers are 
compelled to do frequently for their chil- 
dren’s welfare. Are you an appreciative 
daughter? 

II. Then came the princess, Picture her 
and her maidens. Ilave the girls give their 
idea of her personality and character... Re- 
call the details of the finding. What, does 
the princess do for Moses?. Emphasize the 
fact that Jehovah uses only the very best in 
his. plans. What a beautiful Jesson for the 
girl who has ‘‘ things ’’ to give to some little 
baby. Could we not be ‘‘ princess ’’ to some 
tiny baby? 

III, But eager eyes were watching and 
eager ears were listening to know the baby’s 
future? To whom do they belong? Why 
is she there? The child needs a nurse? 
Out springs a wide-awake girl who saw an 
opportunity. Have the details related, 
Picture Miriam “‘ flying ’’ to her mother with 
the news. Suppose Miriam had gone away 
with some other girl, or had not cared to 
wait and watch! I wonder how long she 
waited and how fast her heart beat when the 
princess spied the basket. These splendid 
opportunities sent to us are always missed if 
we are not in the right place, doing our best. 

Argus, with his hundred eyes, was once 
set to watch Juno’s beautiful white heifer. 
But along came the fascinating tempter, 
Mercury, who with his music and songs 
gradually closed one eye after another until 
Argus was asleep. When he awoke, the 
heifer.was gone. He was in his place, but 
was not watching. 

Warm, beautiful Sundays tempt girls to be 
in other places than the right one for that 
time. Perhaps while. you are there you have 
missed some great opportunity. Test your 
decisions. 
place for me to be. at this moment? Am I 
doing my best work here and now?’”’ 

Miriam’s privilege repaid her, so will the 
result of your right choices make you glad. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Dues God wait until we are. grown up be- 
fore he plans our work ? . (Exod. 2 : I-10.) 

Read Exodus 2: 11-15. Why would not 
Moses make a good leader at this stage ? 

Read Exodus 2: 11-15. Where did Moses 
flee? Why? What happened on the way? 

Read Exodus 2: 11-15. What lessons did 
his wilderness life teach him ? 

Read Acts 7 :-19-29 and Numbers 12 : 3. 
What traits should be in Jehovah’s. leaders ? 
What should not? Why do. we say ‘‘ Meek 
as Moses’’? (Matt. 3:5.) . Why should a 
Christian be meek? (Psa. 25 : 9; 147 : 6.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ask yourself; ‘* Is this the right , 
; much a week to take care of her own baby, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


e HY don’t the people of California , 
want their state to be entirely 
open to the Japanese?’’ asked 

teacher last Sunday, as if he had forgotten 

all about the lesson. 

‘* Professor Eastman said the Japs live so 
cheap and keep coming so fast they’d soon 
own all California if they wasn’t stopped,” 
answered Bert. 

‘*That’s the way the Egyptians came to 
feel about the Hebrews,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ and 
so there was trouble.’’ 

_** How long did Jacob’s descendants stay 
in Egypt?’’ teacher asked, calling for the 
first home-study slip ; and Skinny had it all 
right, —four hundred and thirty years. 

‘*How many Hebrews had there come to 
be?’’ was next. , Levon 

That was my question, so I read that 
verse where it says they increased abun- 
dantly and filled the land, But teacher 
said there was a better answer than that, 
and made me look up Exodus 12 : 37, where 
it says there were 600,000 men when they 
went out of Egypt. Teacher said, counting 
women and children, that would mean about 
2,000,000 altogether when they . finally left 
Egypt, so that they must have been very nu- 
merous even at the time Moses was born. 

‘*No wonder the Egyptians were afraid of 
them,’’ said Skinny. 

**Who was the new king that treated 
them so mean?’’ teacher asked Bumps. 
Bumps must have been reading up.on it, for 
he toid his name right off, Rameses II, and 
said he was a different line from the one Jo- 
seph helped out, and so didn’t care what he 
did to the Israelites. 

Teacher said it was a fine answer, and he 
showed a picture of the mummy of that very 
king. ‘Then ‘he called on Carl to tell how 
the king treated them. 

Carl told a lot about their being slaves, 
nals brick, having taskmasters, and then 
how ‘the king made a Jaw that every boy 
baby should be. killed. 

** Ves,’’ said teacher, ‘‘that. was so there 
would be plenty of women to. work in, the 
brickyards, but not many men. to: fight).for 
liberty.’? ms ; 

Then Fred gave the. names of Moses’ 
father and mother, Amram and. Jochehed, 
and Bert said there was an older boy, Aaron, 
and a sister, Miriam, vig @ 

** Now, .George,’’ said teacher, '‘‘tell. .us 
what the name Moses means, and how he 
got the name.”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ began Bulldog, ‘‘ of course these 
folks didn’t want their baby killed, but it 
hollered so they was sure somebody would 
hear it and tell on them, ’cause you just 
can’t keep a baby stiil, you know. So the 
mother, she took a: clothes-basket and cov- 
ered it with canvas and painted it with tar, 
like we do when we make a canoe, and in 
the night she hid it in the weeds along the 
river bank, hoping some one would find it 
and adopt it, like Mrs, Davis did that little 
kid what was left on her porch last summer, 
In the morning along comes the king’s 
daughter and some other girls on their way 
to the swimming-hole. She saw the basket 
and fished it out, and when she pulled back 
the quilt the little feller squalled for some- 
thing to eat, and she was so sorry she je- 
cided to keep him herself. While Miss Pha- 
raoh was wondering what to do with the 
thing to make it quit hollering, along comes 
the kid’s sister and offers to get a nurse. 
The princess falls for it, and tells her to get 
one quick ; so she runs home and: brings her 
mother. Miss King’s Daughter hires Mrs, 
What’s-her-name on the spot, and pays her'so 


and if anybody tries to kill it she just tells 
them it belongs to Miss Pharaoh, and that 
settles it. That’s how he came to he called 
Moses; it means fished out of the water.’’ 

By. the time he got done we were all 
laughing so, teacher and all, that Bulldog 
almost got mad, But teacher said his story 
was all right, only ‘‘ modernized in an amus- 
ing way.”’ 

‘*Who really saved the baby’s 
asked teacher. 

** Pharaoh’s daughter,’’ sung out Bulldog, 

‘* His mother,’’ answered Skinny. 

‘*God,’’ said Carl, reverently. 

** You are all of you right,’’ said teacher. 
‘They all worked together. Don’t forget 
that verse, ‘We are laborers together with 
God.’ You are making your own life, but 
God is making it too. The main thing is to 


life ?’? 
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work with him instead of against him, Then 
all things will work together for good, just 
as they did in Moses’ case.’’ 

He opened the back of his watch and let 
us see the cog-wheels fitting into each other. 
‘Then he drew on the board parts of two 
big cog-wheels, where they come together, 
and marked the cogs, first on one wheel and 
then on the other, with the things that fitted 
in Moses’ life, It was like this: 





THE KING'S LAW 
MOSES’ BIRTH 


THE BASKET HID 
THE PRINCESS’ BATH 
THE BASKET FOUND 
THE BABY’S CRY 
THE WOMAN’S PITY 


MIRIAM'S OFFER 
THE MOTHER HIRED 


THE BABY SAYED 











** Boys,’’ said teacher, leaning forward, 
and his eyes shining like they do sometimes, 
‘* that’s the way it Lee been all my life. I 
couldn’t see it so at the time, but as I look 
back I see God has made things fit all along. 
I know that what David said of himself is 
true of me, ‘ My times are in thy hands,’ and 
you will each find it so if you trust him.” 

He had just started to have us hunt up 
that verse in Hebrews 11 : 23 about Moses’ 
parents having faith, when the bell rang. 
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The questions for next time are: What 
did Moses study at the pereet How old 
was Moses when he ?.. Where was 
Midian, and how far from Egypt? Why did 
Reuel’s daughters say Moses was an Egyp- 
tian? What was Moses’ idea in siding with 
the Israelites? What would you have done 
to that Egyptian in Moses’ place? Name 
some evils that we have to fight. 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 


1. Beginning. 
Com California's fear of the Japanese 
with Egypt's fear of the Israelites. 
Il. Method. 


Draw out the preliminary facts by calling 
for the home-study slips. Have one boy 
tell in his own language the story of how 
the baby was saved. ‘Then apply the 
central truth. 

Lessons. 

God's hand in our lives. 

We must work with him. 

. Mlustrations. 

A picture of Rameses’ mummy. 
‘The wheels in a watch. 

A blackboard diagram. 

A testimony from the teacher's life. 

V. References, 

1 Corinthians 3 : 9; Psalm 31:15; He- 
brews II : 23. 

VI. Assignments. 

Ouestions about the next lesson. 


West Terre Haute, IND. 


Ill. 








- Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 





The Birth of the Deliverer 


HE lessons for this new quarter are all 
selected from the book of Exodus ; and 
we should begin our study by several 

reading of the ‘entire, book, and by recalling 
some of the main facts in reference to this 
interesting book. The name ‘ Exodus,’’ 
which was given to the book by the Greek 
translators, means ‘‘a departure’’ — ‘a. 
ing out,’’ and was chosen because of the 
yarrative of the deliverance of the ‘children’ 
of Israel from Egypt. This, however, is not 
its whole story. The content of the hook 
also includes the experiences of the people 
on their way from Egypt to Sinai; and-the 
giving of the law, and the erection of the 
tabernacle at Sinai, ‘The usual outline of the 
look is accordingly as follows : 

(1) Israel in Egypt, 1:1 to 12 : 36; (2) 
from Egypt to Sinai, 12 : 37 to 19:2: (3) 
Israel at Sinai, 19 : 3 to go : 38. 

But such an analysis of the book fails 
to define the character and significance of 
the events which took place in the local- 


ities named, and it might be well to divide | 


the story into two great sections: (a) The 
orgin and deliverance of the people (chaps. 
1-18), and (Lb) the organization and conse- 
eration of the nation (chaps. 19-50). The 
first section, therefore, deals with the re- 
demption of an enslaved people, and the 
second with the birth and organization of a 
new nation, It is the story of ‘*the emerg- 
ence of a nation,’”’ and the establishment of 
a **theocracy,’’ or the recognized rule of 
* Jehovah ’’ as God and King. 

he great theme of the book is, accordingly, 
the redemption and consecration of Israel as 
the covenant people of God. Among its 
chief topics are ‘‘the Passover,’’ ‘*the 
Law,’ **the Tabernacle,’’ With the pass- 


over is associated the great thought of re- | 


demption ; with the law, of covenant obliga- 
tion; with the tabernacle, of worship. 

The present lesson deals with the need of 
redemption, and the birth and rescue of the 
great deliverer. 

Daily Studies 

Monday.—The first brief paragraph of 
Exodus deals with the origin of the people 
(1: 4-7), The opening word ‘and’’ or 
**now’’ points us back to the book of Gen- 
esis and reminds us that we are reading a 
continued story. The opening phrase re- 
peats Genesis 46 : 8, and introduces again 
the list of the sons of Jacob (or ‘* Israel’’) 
who came down to Egypt. When we read 
these opening verses and compare them with 
these lists in Genesis 35 : 23-25 and 46: 8- 
26; when we remember the faith and life of 
Abraham and his descendants, we remember 
that the children of Israel had a high and 
holy origin. They were not originally de- 


based and idolatrous slaves. ‘* These came 
into Egypt.’’ ‘That was not their real home. 
But there ‘‘they increased and waxed ex- 
ceeding mighty.’’ The world has never 


the descendants ‘of Abraham. 

Tuesday.—The next paragraph (vs. 8-14) 
tells of the bitter bondage, and the last verse 
(v. 22) of the death decreed by the king, and 
the thueatened extermination of the race. 
The motives of the oppressors are defined as 
ijealousy-and fear,. Asi soon as. this: people 

as come into being, it-meets,that severe an- 
tagonism which has been aroused against it 
through the passing centuries. It appears as 
**hatred of the Jews,’’ as ** Anti-Semitism ’’;! 
and it will apparently be most bitter as the 
age draws to its close (Luke 21 : 25 ; Zech. 
14: I-9). 

Wednesday.—During all these days of an- 
guish there was preserved the hope of a com- 
ing deliverance. ‘The bondage and affliction 
had been clearly predicted; but just as 
| definite were the promises of release and 
| relief (Gen. 15 : 13-16; Acts 7:6, 7). As 
| a nation, Israel has ever been sustained by 
| hopes of a great future. There was the an- 

ticipation of escape from Egypt, in later cen- 
| turies the prediction of a Messiah, and to-day 
| 





Zionism is one expression of the same bright 
expectations (Ilag. 2 : 20-23; Amos 9: II- 
15; Jer. 33 : 14-26: Rom, 11). 
| Thursday.—The story of the rescue of 
Moses is a superb example of the courage of 
faith, In view of the predictions made to 
; Abraham, and the promises handed down 
from him and his sons, the parents of Moses 
were looking for the coming deliverer, and 
| by faith saw such a possible saviour in their 
child; and because of their faith in God 
‘*they were not afraid of the king’s com- 
mandment”’ (Ifeb, 11 : 23). 

Friday.—The birth of Moses was a sug- 
gestion of the coming of 7he Greater Deliv- 
erer, Moses came to be regarded as a type 
of Christ (Acts 3 : 18-26). In Acts 7 Stephen 
suggests that, as Moses was envied and re- 
jected. but. returned and proved to be the 
true deliverer of his people, so the rejected, 
crucified Christ will some day return and be 
welcomed as the true saviour, 

Saturday.—The lesson is truly suggestive 
of the providence of God, and shows what 
mighty issues result from things apparently 
insignificant: here, upon the cry of a babe, 
the tenderness of a princess, the shrewdness 
of a sister, depended the rescue of one who 
was to save the race from which came the 
Saviour of the world. For a romance of 
Providence read Esther 4 to 6. 

Sunday.—The special message must be of 
the salvation of a child. What possibilities 
were wrapped up in the life of that little 
{ babe which lay in the ark by the river's 











ceased to wonder at the virility and power of: 





brink ; and through that life what blessings 
God has wrought for the world (Matt, 2 : 1- 
15 ; 19 : 13-45). 

Questions for Review 


1. Name the chief characters of Genesis. 

2. How many sons had Jacob? Name 
the thirteen tribes of Israel. 

3- What are the main subjects of the Book 
of Exodus ? 

4-. How may the book be divided ? 

5. How long did Israel remain in Egypt? 
(Gen. 15 : 13; Exod. 12: 40, 41; Gal. 3: 
13 Gen, 46 : 2-4.. See Moorehead’s ‘*‘ Old 

estament Studies,’’ p. 33.) 

6. In what particulars is Moses a type of 

ist? 


7.. Why did the parents of Moses not fear 
the king’s command ? 


- Books for Reference 


The Bible Dictionary, by John D. Davis, 
D.D. (The Sunday School Times Co., $2.75). 

** Outline Studies in the Books of the Old 
Testament,’’ by President M. G. Moorehead 
(Revell, $1.50). 

** Notes on Exodus,’’ by C. H. M. (Re- 
vell, 50 cents, net). 

The Bible Commentary, Genesis to Deuter- 
onomy (Scribners, $3, net). 

The: Expositor’s  Bible—Exodus (Doran, 
60 cents, net). 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Have You Studied the 
Bible by Mail ? 


AVE you ever followed a correspond- 
ence course in Bible study? The 
Sunday School Times would like to 

hear from its readers on this subject, and 
will welcome brief letters giving whatever 
personal experience they have had in study- 
ing the Bible ‘* by mail.’’ : 

In answering, it will be appreciated if you 
will be explicit on the following points : 

1. Under what circumstances did you take 
up such a course: what induced you to take 
it, and whose course did you take ? 

2, How much time a day. or a week did 
you give to the study, and how long did it 
take to complete the course ? 

3. What definite results have .you seen 
from it in your own interest in and mastery 
of the Bible? . 

4.-.What personal spiritual blessings did 
you receive trom it? Has it helped you in 
soul-winning, in your prayer-life, in your 
conscious fellowship with the Saviour, in 
victory over sin ? 

Letters on these points will be sincerely 
appreciated if sent to the Editor of The Sun- 
day School ‘limes, and may be used for the 
guidance and blessing of others. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 6, 1913, 


The Ideal Christian. VII. His Courage 
(Josh. 1 : r-9) Consecration Meeting, 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—"“ Play the man "’ (2Sam. 10: 9-14). 
‘TUES. —Source of courage (Heb. 13 : 1-8). 
WED.—In face of evil (Matt: 14 : 1-12). 
‘THUR.—To turn about (Phil. 3 : 1-11). 
FrI.—To sacrifice all (Heb. 11 : 23-27). 
Sat.—To stand alone (2 Tim. 4 : 9-18). 











How may we gain courage ? 
For what do we need courage ? 
How does trust in God affect courage ? 


OUKAGE does not consist in. feeling no 
fear. It consists in conquering the 
fear that we feel, and in doing what 

ought to be done without regard to our 
feelings. Dr. Trumbull’ used to tell of a 
young officer who was going into battle 

witha white face, but without. 
a wavering look behind. Another officer 


‘said to hime. sneeringly, ‘‘ You seem to be 


afraid.’’ ‘* Yes, I am,’’ was the reply. ‘If 
you were half as much afraid as I am you 
would have run long ago.’’ The braver 
man was not the man of fewest fears, but 
the man who, whatever his fears, would still 
go straight ahead to his duty. 

We ought to be courageous, because no 
matter hew fierce the battle, or how long, or 
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how. near defeat may at times seem to be, 
there is certain victory ahead. After all this 
conflict here, the conquest is sure. Our 
hymns are full of this true assurance : 


‘* And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph song, 
And hearts are brave again and arms are 

strong. Alleluia. 


‘* The golden evening brightens in the west, 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors comes the 


rest, 
Sweet in the calm of Paradise the blest. 
Alleluia."’ 


There are many of our truest Christian 
duties which we shall always need courage 
to do, They never become easy for us. 
There are many Christian men who are called 
upon in their work to be constantly speak- 
ing to public audiences, who yet never get 
accustomed to: it, but always dread it. And 
the duty of privately witnessing for Christ is 
another which always requires courage to 
perform, Dr. Trumbull tells us that he 
made it his business to speak to men about 
Christ whenever he had suitable opportuni- 
ties for doing so. But it never e easy 
for him to do this. To the very last it re- 
quired courage to do what he knew, in 
Christ’s name, he ought to do, ‘*So far,” 
he said, ‘*‘ from my becoming accustomed to 
this matter, so that I can take hold of it as a 
matter of course, I find it as difficult to speak 
about at the end of these years as at the be- 

inni Never to the present day can I 
speak to a single soul for Christ without be- 
ing reminded by Satan that I am in danger 
of harming the cause by introducing ‘it just: 
now. If there is one thing that Satan is 
sensitive about, it is the danger of a Chris- 
tian harming the cause he loves. by speaking 
of Christ to a needy. soul. He has more than 
once or twice or thrice kept me from speak- 
ing on the subject by his: sensitive; pious 
caution, and he has tried a thousand times | 
to do so, 

% 

It is the work that costs us most that is 
worth most to God and-to men, 

Simply trusting God gives us courage in 
times of fear. Livingstone was: alone in 
Africa, and had occasion to fear what hostile 
tribes might do to him on the following-day. 
This was, the entry in his journal : 

‘* Evening. —Felt much turmoil of spirit in 
view of having all my plans for the welfare of 
this great region and teeming population 
knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. 
But I read that Jesus came, and said, ‘ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions—and lo, J am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Itis the word 
of a gentleman of the most sacred and strict- 
est honor, and there’ is an end on’t, I will 
not cross furtively by night as I intended. It 
would appear as flight, and should such a 
man as I flee? Nay, verily, I shall take ob- 
servations for latitude and longitude to-night, 
though they may be the last. I feel quite 
calm, thank God.’’ 


Life is a war and not a game, but the 
spirit that plays the game dauntlessly to the 
end, without fear because all looks dark, is 
the same spirit which in the real field of 
battle will fight through to the end against 
whatsoever odds. 


‘* There's a breathless hush in the Close to- 
night— 

Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it's not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season's fame, 

But his Captain's hand on his shoulder smote, 
‘ Play up ! play up! and play the game !" 


“* The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with. the wreck of a square - that 
broke, — 
‘The Gatling's jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and 


smoke. 

The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England's far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 

‘Play up! play up! and play the game !’ 


** This is the word that year by year 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind ° 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
‘ Play up ! play up ! and play the game !'"’ 
And the lesson of the game and the battle 
and the school is the lesson of the whole 
Christian life. 


Stand fast. Quit youlike men, Be strong. 























LESSON FOR JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2 : 10) 








FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 


\ By John Timothy Stone, D.D. ) 





URING this week a great day occurs 
for very many who read these lessons ; 
in fact for all who are in the United 

States, for July 4 is the great day for every 
one of our citizens, ‘The child thinks of it 
as a day of fun and celebration. May we 
not also make it a day of ye wer in giv- 
ing God his own rightfu dans’ There 
would never have been a United States if 
our early fathers had not come to these 
shores to find a place for independent and 
earnest worship, Later, when liberty was the 
issue, they left their homes and meeting- 
houses with prayer on their lips and courage 
in their hearts, They trusted God and 
fought as they prayed. 

Days of celebration mean days of honored 
lives and hallowed memories. ‘There are 
seasons when national and international 
peace my be the special subject of our 

rayer, War is the most awful scourge of 
istory, and much of it has had wrong and 
unholy motive. With the splendid history 
of our God-fearing ancestor warriors may we 
ray for and champion seg as did they, 
But may we ever be willing and ready to 
suffer, fight, or die for truth and conscience, 





June 30 to July 6 
Mon.—Exodus | : 22 to 2: 16. 
The Child Moses Saved from Death. 

Evil purposes and wicked laws can never 
destroy God’s children ‘contrary to -his plans 
for them, A’ child crying in the bulrushes 
on the banks of the Nile was God’s way to 
arouse the sympathy of a queen to her priv- 
ilege in training « child! That child she 
was to train for God. 

Eternal Father, we thank thee that our 
flans ana purposes are ali subject to thy 
divine approval, We rejoice that thou dost 
overrule the wickedness of thine enemies, $0 
that thy will is never thwarted, Grant us 
a catin’ and Sure faith, so that anxiety may 
Yurn‘to confidence in thee, © Amén. ty: 
Tues,— Exodus 1: 1-14. 

Affliction of the Hebrews, 

‘God had a great work for his chosen peo- 

ple to do, but they lacked unity of purpose 








Began Young 
Had ‘‘ Coffee Nerves’’ from Youth 


‘When very young I began using 
coffee and continued up to the last six 
months,” writes a Texas girl. 

**T had been exceedingly nervous, thin 
and very sallow. After quitting coffee 
and drinking Postum about a month my 
nervousness disappeared and has never 
returned. ‘This is the more remarkable 
as I ami a primary teacher and have 
kept right on with my work. 

‘My complexion now is clear and 
rosy, my skin soft and smooth. Asa 
good complexion was something I had 
greatly desired, I feel amply repaid 
even though this were the only benefit 
derived from drinking Postum. 

‘** Before beginning its use I had suf- 
fered greatly from indigestion and head- 
ache; these troubles are now unknown. 

‘‘I changed from coffee to Postum 
without the slightest inconvenience, did 
noteven haveaheadache. Haveknown 
coffee drinkers, who were visiting me, 
to use Postum a week without being 
ouaye that they were not drinking cof- 
ee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
.Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

nstant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with 
a large supply of cream, ., 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it 
served that way in the future. 

‘‘There’s a Reason” for Postum, 








and loyalty to one another. In the school 
of tyranny he trained them till they were 
able to meet their problems and duties with 
united and tested strength. The hardship 
of to-day is God’s preparation for to-mor- 
row’s victory, 

Our Father above, we are grateful that 
no trial or hardship comes to thy children 
unknown to thee! That thou art able to let 
all grace abound toward us, that we may 
have all sufficiency in all things. Quell 
Jor us, we pray thee, life’s fears as we trust 
thee for every future. In thy dear name, 
Amen, 


Wed.—Matthew 2 : 13-18. 
Jesus Saved from Herod’s Massecre. 

The God that guided the shepherds and 
Wise-men to Jesus guarded his little life from 
the cruel hand of the ambitious, jealous 
Herod. Jehovah’s hand is never shortened 
that it cannot save, but he is ever ready and 
watchful over his children. 


Oh thou who art mighty to save, may we 
be worthy of thy protection and love. Suave 
us from all harmful and injurious prace- 
tises and guard us from the evil inten- 
tions of those who seek our injury. May we 
live so near thee that we may be kept by thy 
protecting presence. In Jesus’ name, Amen, 


Thurs.—2 11 : 1-32. 
Seat cured trom Athaliah. 


Wickedness cannot go unpunished perma- 
nently! It is self-destructive in time! It 
is also self-disclosing,—‘* Murder will out.’’ 
‘The usurper in time will be dethroned, and 
the rightful heir of the throne elevated. 
Thus Christ himself will some time come to 
his throne, It is our duty to hasten that 
day. 

Blessed and ever loving God, save us, we 
pray thee, from encouraging those who 


would do thy work their own way rather than | 


thine. May we never fear the Feropd vic- 
tory of thy conquest, and when that grand 
day comes may we be among those who have 
hastened and advanced its coming. Amen, 


Fri.—2 Cor. 11: 22-30. Glorying in Persecution. 

The strength of Paul was not only in his 
mind and body, but in his will and spirit. 
No man could have stood the physical tests 
he underwent without a strony constitution ; 
and we know how capable his mind was. 
His great victory, however, was in his tri- 
umphant spirit and splendid will-power, 
miade and controlled by his Lord. 

Our fathers’ God, we thank thee this 
Fourth of July morning that thou hast been 
with us asa nation through all the years. 


We pray thee that thou wouldst give to the | 


United States and to the mother country 
Great Britain added sense of world re- 
Sponsibility in telling the story of Jesus 
Christ and his cross. In his name. Amen, 


Sat.—1 Peter 2: 19-34, 
Suffering for Righteousness’ Sake. 

Christians are apt to be troubled if any 
degree of persecution or suffering comes 
upon them, no matter what the cause. Our 
Master was not so! He was willing to en- 
dure all manner of misunderstanding and 
suffering, for he had a supreme purpose in 
life, lis trials were his opportunities for 
glorifying his Father. 

Bélessed Lord, teach us, we humbly pray 
thee, the secret of thy quiet spirit and calm 
patience. May we learn to glory in tribu- 
lation as men note that thou dost sustain us 
and give thee glory, Send joy or sorrow, 
pleasure or pain, as we can be used thereby 
to give thee glory. In thy name. Amen, 


Sun.— Matt. 10 : 34-31. God’s Care of Own. 

These verses are very hard to understand. 
Does Christ want to separate families and 
cause loved ones to dislike one another ? 
Not at all. This is not his meaning, but he 
does want us to value the great principles of 
life and service more than our selfish and 
personal interests. 

Our loving Father in Heaven, may we 
count all things and all ties as nothing 
compared with the value of thyself. May 
our devotion to, thee be pre-eminent, and 
may no human tie rob us of using our lives 
with thy kingdom and thy honor and glory 
in view. In Jesus’ name, Amen, 
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PREPARE NOW FOR 


World’s 
School 


a 


‘Sunday 





July 13, 1913 
TWO NEEDED HELPS 


1. The «Order of Service’ 


day by the World’s Sunday School Executive Committee. 


Per 100, 


2. “The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders.” 


* prepared specially for this 


4c. 


An inspiring picture, reproduced in beautiful colors, show- 
ing about thirty children of many nations dressed in their 
national costumes and standing under national flags. The 
picture is 17x24 inches in size, and is just right for framing. 
It reaches you carefully packed in mailing tubes af our 


Pith. PUB ek eee HOR WE Om Swe ed 


. 5Oc. 
- 9OC. 





Wn en ee it os 





Special 
Combination 
Offer 





In order to give these helps a 
wide circulation, we offer the 
two (100 orders of service, and 
a copy. of the large picture) 
in combination for only... . 


OC. 


postpaid 








With each 100 copies of the 


included at the above combination rate of 70 cents. 
tional copies of the picture for use in the homes of the 


scholars may be secured at 


copy, 50 cents; five copies, 40 cents each; ten or more 


copies, 35 cents each. 


** World’s Sunday School Day ”’ will be observed in the Sunday- 
schools of the world on Sunday, July 13, 1913. 
of Service,’ which was ‘prepared: by the World’s Sunday School Executive’ 
Committee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one. 


hundred languages and dialects, and 


thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 

the sea. The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World’s 

Seventh Sunday School Association at Zurich, Switzerland, will use this 
- service also on World’s Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

“The Twentieth Century Crusaders’ picture was devised by 

Mr, William T. Ellis, the well-known traveler and journalist, for the 


World’s Sunday School Association. 


uSe as an emblem of the spirit of world-conquest for Christ, and has 


been widely circulated in many lan 


Association since the Washington Convention, where the picture was 
reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 
Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 


color-pictures framed and hung in 


Sunday School Day,’’ calling attention to the significance of the picture. 


Additional copies should be display 
the Sunday-school, Plan to get yo 


These pictures and order of 
headquarters, Philadelphia, 


services may also be obtained from the American 
b eogge 3 Publication Society and che Mvesby terion Beard of 
r *. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 1031 Walnut St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


service, one picture will be 
Addi- 


the following rates: Oné 


The special ‘‘Order | | 


used. as an ‘opening service’’ in 


It was designed for world-wide 


ds by the World’s Sunday School 


a conspicuous place on ‘* World’s 


ed in each of the departments of 
ur orders in early for these helps. 


Publication, at 
their various depositories. 


























How to Attend Your 


State and County 
Sunday School Convention 
or a Summer School 


Without Money Cost to You 








is the title of a little folder 
which fully describes the 
plan. It will be mailed 
free upon request to any 
one who is_ interested. 
Send for it now, for the 
Convention season is here. 


Tue Sunpay ScHOooL Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











he Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 21, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates. 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
51.00 separate edison or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 


One free copy addi- 
tional will be allowed 


Free Copies 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

$1.00 rate, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Watch Those 


Summer Issues 
of the Times! 


AVE you read the announcement 
H in last week's issue about Sum- 
mer Reading That You Will Not 
Want to Miss? . ie | 

: If you want to have your friends or 
members of your class who are not sub- 
scribers to the Times, share in the enjoy- 
‘ment of the rich features planned for 
,the summer issues, send in a club of five 
or more names, and 25 cents for each, 
and the paper will be sent to them for 
three months, beginning with any sum- 
mer issue, 


Steanger than Fiction 


In addition to the several stories of 
adult fiction announced for the comin 
issues, there will be stories of sou 
winning from real life, with a heart- 
grip that few stories of. pure fiction 
can equal. The Old Mining *s 
Battle is one of ‘these,’ and k's 
will a ar in another instal- 
ment of the department on Personal 


Evangelism. 
Your Bible Vision 


That unusual interest attaches to the 
coming Sunday-school lessons is sug- 
gested by Professor Thomas’ article, 
‘©What the Book of Exodus Teaches,” 
on page 390 of this issue. Further 
sidelights, including one on How the 
Jews Observe Passover Forage will 
illumine the Bible narrative. he re- 
vealing glimpses of A Modern Dreamer 
will be continued, and the current 
lessons will be made more real by a 
vision of The Burning Bush That Was 
Not Burned, and of Miriam’s Minstrelsy,. 


When Archeologists Travel 


Dr. .Kyle’s articles will continue to 
throw light on the early history of 
Genesis and Exodus. New reports of 
recent archeological discoveries may 
appear in this department, as Dr. 
Kyle is now abroad, Dr, Edgar J. 
Banks has recently returned from an 
Eastern trip on which he had an un- 
usual experience in Climbing Mount 
Ararat. Bis account of it will be given 
in these columns, and a_ popularly 
written article on Nineveh of To-day 
will tell of Dr, Banks’ recent obser- 











vations at the site of this wonderful | 


ancient city. 


What of Missions? 


Have you been keeping abreast of 
the great movements in modern mis- 
sions in your knowledge and prayer? 
The Missionary Watch Tower of the 
Times has been planned to help you 
do just that. The gathering of the 
World's Student Federation at Lake 





Mohonk, N. Y., when forty nations | 
joined hands, iS one of the signs of the | 


times. Professor Beach will tell why, 
in the next instalment of the Watch 
Tower. 
what is the tremendous significance 


of the evangelistic conferences that | 


have recently swept through Asia un- 
der the leadership of John R. Mott and 
Sherwood Eddy. 


That Convention or Conference 


If there is a Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, or a Summer School or Con- 
ference, that you are interested in, 
you will want to know of The Sunday 
School Times plan for having dele- 
gates. attend without money cost to 
themselves. An announcement o 
the plan is made on page 389 of this 
issue, 





Please be sure to let us know of your 
address changes, that the paper may fol- 
low you wherever you go, and that you 
may not miss these strong summer numbers. 














Following this he will show | 
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THE PASSING OF “THE PIE HABIT” 


One ee Pie Silas eS 
for Pie and Other Desserts 


Notwithstanding the valiant army that 
rushes to the defense of pie every time 
its food value is assailed, the spread 
eS at eee rey ohn to year 
cannot fail to n 
ular favor. Like the AEithepchair’ rhe 
is distinctly an_American institution. 
You can trayel all over Continen 
Europe without seeing a rocking-chair 
or a piece of -pie. : 

It is not. probable that we will ever 
dispense with ‘the rocking-chair, fooligh 
as the recking habit seems, but thre time 
is near at hand when the pie habit will 
have to go even though it may seem uab- 
American to leave it out of our dietary. 

The Harvard dining association whish 
operates Memorial Hall:for the benefit of 
1,200 of the university students, sur- 
prised the diners a few days ago by 
serving breakfast-cereals for dessert at 
the noonday and evening meals. It was 
.announced that the change was made in 
the interest of health and higher mental 
efficiency on the part of the students. 
Whether the change was made in re- 
sponse to advanced dietetic ep 
or not, it is certain that eating cereals in 
combination with fruit, in place of we 
and other desserts, will insure better di- 
gestion. better health, more real body- 

uilding nutriment, and hence keener 
minds and stronger bodies. 

Two shredded wheat biscuits, heated 
in the oven to restore crispness, and eaten 
with fresh berries, sliced bananas, or 
other fruits, with cream, makes -not only 
a delicious dessert, but actually supplies 
all the nutriment one needs for a half 
day’s work. These biscuits contain all 
the muscle-making, brain-building ele- 
ments in the whole wheat grain made 
digestible by steam-cooking, shredding 
and baking. They contain no fats, no 
yeast, no chemicals of any kind—just 

ure whole wheat in its most digestible 
orm, hey combine easily and de- 
pepsely with all kinds of fresh or stewed 

ruits, ' : 








“One Hundred 
Lesson Picturés 
for 25 cents 


A few hundred packages of 100 
pictures in each package can be 
supplied by The Sunday School 
Times at this very low price, which 
includés postage. 

The pictures are half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of scenes 
in Bible lands, or of implements 
iliustrating Oriental customs. Size 
of pictures, 334x5 % inches. 

It is impracticable to give here a 
ilist of subjects, because the pack- 
ages will vary somewhat in their 
contents. Each package of 100, 
| however, will contain a great va- 
| riety for lesson use, for scrap-book 

illustration in home or school. 

| The pictures bear lesson dates 
| of lessons that have been used, and 
'they are chosen from the copies 
| left after the. periodical, current de- 
|mand for the pictures for specific 
|iessons had been met. . The pic- 
| tures themselves are not impaired 

y this in any way. Indeed, if 

the package is not wholly satisfac- 
| tory, it may be returned, and your 
| money will. be refunded. 





| 
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Teacher-Training Questions 


Answered by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 
Teacher-Training Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath Schoo! Association 





sibel 





ONTARIO. — We have recently started a 
eat class in our school, of which I 
have been put in — Having had no train- 
ing myself, it is difficult to go at it systematic- 
ally. Ihave taught a class in Sunday-school, 
but that is different, for one has helps, such as 
The Sunday School Times, for such work. But 
with this we have the bare text-book, which is the 
Canadian First Standard Teacher - ‘Training 
Course. I wrote to our Sunday-school secre- 
tary in ‘Toronto, but he just sent me a leaflet 
— said ‘‘each class pursued its own meth- 


I want to be able to get the most out of the 
course for those who are taking it, and I don't 
know just how to goat it. Will you help me? 
I have read your article in ‘The Sunday School 
‘Times of April 19, and it frightens me. I don't 
feel that I have the ability to lead the class, 
either mentafly or spiritually. But the work is 
put on me, and | want to do my best. 

We are ina neighborhood, and we 
meet Sunday afternoons, ‘There are high school 
graduates among my class, and one university 
girl. The most of them have had much better 
advantages than I, but are much younger. Any 
help you can give me will be very much appre- 
ciated.—H. A. R. 


OU are right in thinking that it is diffi- 
cult to get good results in teacher- 
training without careful planning. 

Your class should enroll with your denomi- 
national and provincial Sunday-school de- 
partments, and the class should take the 
test provided by one of these headquarters. 
In the class sessions you should try different 
methods of work. The vital thing. is that 
the students so apply themselves as to secure 
an adequate training. ‘lhis will mean study 
at home and participation in the class discus- 
sions, ‘Every student should by recitation 
or conference take part in every session of 
the class. The great work of the teacher is 
to stimulate interest and spur the students to 
diligent study.. 

You are probably better fittted to lead the 
class than you yourself think, . If God has 
called you to do this work,—and it looks as 
though he had,—then your best, supported 
by his help, will bring results. Call the class 
together, and begin to do the best you know, 
and when you have used well what you have 
God will give you more help. 

It is possible that the high school gradu- 
ates and the university student may have a 
fuller intellectual traintng than you have ac- 
quired, but they will probably feel that your 
experience, your character, your sympathy 
and tact, make you the logical leader. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—We have an interdenomi- 
national church organization at this sanita- 
rium with a junior department or Sunday-school 
about fifty children, all patients, ranging from 
about eight to fifteen years of age. Our diffi- 
culty is that the teaching force consists of 

atients who with probably two exceptions 
nave never taken active part in Sunday-school 
work, and so we are thinking of organizing a 
teacher-training class. An ordained Lutheran 
minister has been located in the neighborhood 
for about one year, and this place and a small 
congregation on the outside of this institution 
comprise his mission field. What would be 
the best text-book for us to use? And will you 
kindly give us a general plan as to how to con- 
duct our class to get the best results? The 
minister will not be able to act as leader of the 
class, and so it will probably fall to my lot to 
fill that place. —G. K. 


OUR field offers an excellent opportunity 
for teacher-training. The students will 
have time to master the lessons, and 

will doubtless welcome the opportunity to 
prepare themselves better for this spiritual 
service, 

Any of the text-books approved by the 
International Sunday-school Association will 
meet your need. (See the list of books in 
The Sunday School Times of April 19, 1913.) 
I would advise you to have several different 
text-books sent on approval, that you may 
select the one that seems to meet best your 
own need. 

Methods of conducting the training class 
were given in a special article in the April 
19th issue of the Times. To secure the 
best results, it is important that every stu- 
dent secure a copy of the text-book and 
study the lessons, ‘The question-and-answer 
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For the encourage- 





ment and inspiration of the class they should 
be prea the official examination provided by 
each state Sunday-school association, 

It is not necessary that the minister should 
teach the class, and it is not always desirable 
that he should. Your pastor would doubt- 
less do the work successfully, but there is no 
reason why your leadership should not be 
equally successful under God’s blessing. 





INDIANA.—I should very much appreciate 
having your opinion as to the reasons why 
teacher-training should be given in the ad- 
vanced department of secondary division 
of the Sunday-school. 


OUNG people from about sixteen to 
twenty roe of age offer the very best 
material for the training class. Many 

of them are attending schools and colleges, 
and are accustomed to study. The memory 
is strong, and reason has become prominent. 
They have had a taste of knowledge and are 
eager for more, They will give freshness 
and vigor to the class discussions, 

‘The definiteness of the work outlined in 
the training course wil] appeal now as at no 
other period of life. It is the age of action 
and accomplishment, Young men and young 
women are anxious todo something. They 
are wide-awake, ambitious, and ready for 
action. They become dissatisfied with the 
easy-going methods of the average Sunday- 
school class, and many of them drop out of 
the school because they have nothing to do 
that seems to them to be worth while. The 
teacher-training-class will stir their interest 
and enthusiasm, and will hold them to the 
school, 

This period of adolescence is also the 
time in which every member of the school 
should be in training for definite Christian 
service, They are now approaching ‘the 
time when they will be called to do some 
definite work for Clirist and his church. We 
must help them, and how better than by 
means of the teacher-training course? The 
future teaching force of our Sunday-schools 
must be recruited from the young people 
who are now scholars, Their equipment for 
this work will depend in large measure upon 
what we do for them in the period of ado- 
lescence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—Our teacher-training 
class has been organized, and we have adopted 
‘Training the Teacher” as our text-book. Of 
course we do supplementary work. We will 
begin so.n the Book of Genesis, and all the 
parallel studies we*can to throw light on our 
text-book. Do you not think that what I have 
suggested, together with ‘The Sunday School 
‘Times, to be read by all, will be sufficient study 
for the first year’s course? 


OU have outlined for your class a very 
thorough first course. The text-bok 
and supplemental work will keep the 

students quite busy, 

I would not advise that you crowd so 
much work into one year, however. It is of 
greatest importance that the lessons be mas- 
tered, and this will take time. Hurried 
work should be avoided in teacher-training. 
You will probably find it necessary to spend 
more time on the study than you have 
planned. A year and a half or two years 
could be profitably given to such a course of 
study. 

I suppose that you purpose to have the 
class take the official examinations provided 
by your state Sunday-school association or 
the Sunday-school board of your denomina- 
tion. This is excedingly important, and 
quite necessary, I think, to the best results. 
The examinations will be a decided incent- 
ive to earnest werk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — What is meant by a 

teacher-training course? How 

was the standard established, and. what is in- 
cluded in a standard course ? 


STANDARD teaclLer-training course is 
one that in number of lessons and in 
kind and quality of material measures 

up to the requirements adopted by the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, and 
has been definitely approved by the educa- 
tional committee of that association. 

The present standards were adopted in 
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tempting buckets, 


LESSON FOR: JULY 6 (Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2 : 10) 


January, 1908. By that time teacher-train- 
ing had made so great progress that the 

izing the courses led 
the officers of the International Association 
to.call into conference the representatives of 
the various denominations, with the result 
that by unanimous vote fixed standards were 
adopted for both elementary and advanced 
courses, 

A first standard teacher-training course 
consists of not less than fifty lessons, of 
which at least twenty must be on the Bible, 
and at least seven on the Sunday-school, and 
the same number of lessons each on the 
teacher and on the scholar. 

An advanced standard course contains one 
hundred lessons or more. Of these lessons 
forty must be on the Bible, and not less than 
ten lessons on each of the following subjects: 
the teacher, the scholar, the Sunday-school, 
church history, and missions, 2» 

Most of the approved text-books are 
marked on the title. or cover page, ‘‘ Ap- 

roved by the Committee on Education of the 
nternational Sunday School Association.’’ 





| Children at Home 





Alma’s Picnic 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
LMA had never been on a picnic, picnics 


not being the fashion in her part of 
town. But when she wandered up to 


‘the other part that morning, and saw the 


four-horse wagon hitched in the public- 
square, its bottom covered with hay and the 
horses gaily bedecked, she knew perfectly 
what’it meant. She had seen such wagons 


"go by hér door on other Fourth of July morn- 


ings, crowded with laughing girls and boys 
bound for the Cool Spring Woods, three 
miles out of town. 

She had never been to Cool Spring Woods, 
either, but she fancied that, from its name, it 
must be a_ very attractive place indeed. 


‘Town. to-day was very hot and stuffy, and 
_ She could almost hear the Cool Spring gurg- 
‘ling in ‘her ears. She, was hungry, too, — 


Alma was generally hungry—and the smaller 
vehicle tied near the wagon was stacked with 
Moreover, ‘she was 
lonely, for her companions dewn town were 
for the most part so rough that she was a lit- 
tle afraid of them,.and kept to herself. 

The fat black horses shook their heads, 
fluttering bright little flags and tinkling sil- 


very little bells, ‘*1’ll climb in, a minute,’’ 
Alma said to herself,‘*and make believe 7 
going, too.’’ 


She clambered cautiously over the wheel 
and sank into the fragrant straw. Back 
under the driver’s place there was a safe lit- 
tle retreat, where a linen buggy-robe, hang- 
ing from the seat, made a sort of curtained 
cubby-hole hiddeui entirely from the rest of 
the wagon. ‘‘I’ll crawl back here,’ said 
Alma, ‘‘ where nobody can look in and laugh 
at me,’’ 

She dropped the curtain and curled her- 
self into a’ comfortable position, her eyes on 
a level with a crack, so that she might watch 
the street ahead, up which the party would 
come, ‘‘I can see them in plenty of time to 
get out,’’ she decided, 

For a long time she stayed under the seat, 
happy and content, pretending that she wore 
a trim gingham, and shoes and stockings, in- 
stead of her own shabby array, and fancying 
herself bound for Cool Spring, bag and bag- 
gage. But it was very warm indeed in the 
wagon, especially that part of it, and after a 
time the wide-open eyes glued to the crack 
began to droop slowly, the tousled head sank 
lower and lower, and presently Alma was 
asleep. 

She waked with a violent start. The 
horse-bells were tinkling briskly, and all 
about her were voices laughing and chatting. 
The children had come before she knew it! 

Poor little Alma had never been in such a 
state in all her timid, quiet lifetime. Should 
she move, or should she stay where she was? 





And while she was trying, with wildly beating | 
heart, to make up her mind, the wheels be- 


gan toturn, the harness creaked, and they 
were off. Laughing, cheering, rollicking, 
the jolly crowd rolled down Main street, 
faces set toward the country. When they 
passed her father’s house, Alma wondered 
what the family would think to see her 
tucked away, hidden, among that well- 
dressed crew. She knew she would not be 


missed, for the home would think her 
in the Park, where she often spent the day 
with a biscuit or an apple forlunch, Oh, to 
be in the Park, yl ter wr og Nes 

ung people say and do when they discov- 
pat S. a shabby, shrinking, uninvited 
guest ? 

It seemed ages that she lay there, cramped 
and miserable while her companions in the 
wagon made themselve merry. But at last 
the suspense came to an end. 

** What’s under the seat?’ a voice asked, 
**Good things, I know, without looking. 
Find out, Bob,—you’re nearest !’’ 

Then a face peered suddenly around the 
corner of the lap-robe and blinked into Al- 
ma’s scared eyes. ‘* Why, it isn’t either,’’ 
cried the owner of the face,‘‘it’s—it’s a 
girl!’’ He lifted the robe and showed them 
the frightened child. It seemed to.Alma she 
was looking into a hundred pairs of eyes, 
She shut her own, quickly, and pushed 
farther back into her prison. 

** Why, the r little thing !’’ exclaimed 
a sweet girl-voice. ‘* Miss Hale, do look at 
this child wedged under the front seat !’’ 

One or two giggled, and the boy who had 
made the discovery stared hard; but Miss 
Hale leaned forward and put a gentle hand 
on the small shoulder. ‘‘Come out, dear, 
in the. cooler air,’’ she said,‘‘and tell us 
about it.’’ 

When Alma’s shy story ended, there was 
no more giggling. Each one, in his or her 
way, began to make the little stranger feel at 
ease, crowding closer to give her room, and 
smiling into her bashful eyes. 

‘That was a wonderful day that followed! 
The cool spring in the dark green woods was 
cooler and more crystal than Alma had 
dreamed ; flowers and mosses and ferns grew 
as thick as in fairyland, and the marvel was, 
you could have them for the picking. There 
were delightful games, and. long swings hung 
from tali trees; and a little past noon Miss 
Hale spread white cloths on a flat table-rock, 
and such a feast as Alma had never imagined 
was served the happy frolickers, 

That evening at sunset, when the horses 
drew up before an humble gate, their flags 
and .bells:still merry,’a radiant child was 
helped down into a puzzled woman’s arms, 
and as the little traveler waved good-bye 
with her hands full of flowers, a chorus arose 
from the wagon. 

**We’ll. see you again!’’ they cried. 
** And will you go with us next Fourth, too, 
Alma?’”’ 

** Mother,’’ said Alma when the last word 
of the beautiful tale had been told, ‘‘ Count 
up for me, please, how many minutes it will 
be before next Fourth of July!’’ 
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Books Worth Noting 











Frances E. Willard’s Life 


This article reviews the life of Frances 

£. Willard, by Anna Adams Gordon 

(Zvanston, iil,: National Woman's 

Christian Temperance Union, $1.50), 

and Frances Willard: Her Life and 

Work, by Ray Strachey (Revell, $1.50 
net), 

"= I1AT determined you to give your- 
self to temperance work?’’ was 
asked of a woman of now more 

than national reputation in this field. ‘I 

met Frances E. Willard,’’ was the reply. 

** That settled it.”’ 

The chief power of Miss Willard’s life, 
which for more than two decades wrought 
itself into the life and progress of America, 
was her faith in womanhood, in its possibili- 
ties, obligations, and opportunities, and es- 
pecially in the power of organized woman- 
hood ‘* to make the whole world homelike.’’ 

In the multiplicity of women’s organiza- 
tions to-day for every conceivable end of 
personal or public betterment, it is difficult 
to realize that they have largely been a de- 
velopment of the past thirty-five years. With 
the doors of higher education first opening 
widely to women in the seventies, it was 
needful that womanhood should have its 


| prophetess with vision, with winning leader- 


ship. to direct widened interests into the 
fields of service and usefulness. For such a 
time as this, Miss Willard seems to have 
been sent. To the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, as she led it, she welcomed 


( Continued on next page) 
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them up on 


Hires 


“Evéryone instinctively’loves the.’ 
delicious woodsy taste of. Hires. 
Not a single harmful ingredient, 
just the wholesome essences of roots 
and, flowers and the healthful sap of 
forest trees. Hires is unique in its 
fine, aromatic flavor. It can be given 
freely to young children. Keep a 
case in the house and a few bottles 
on ice, for friends and visitors. 


Cc 


At fountains or in bottles at grocers’ 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
210 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Remove the Cause 


of 
HEADACHE 


Pvotnoed te overwork or 
worry, by mmer heat, ner- 
vousness or indigestion b 
taking Horsford’s Acid Phos. 


4 
paate—o we refreshing 
physicians. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
eagerly the woman who had a desire or plan 
for human betterment, and gave her a chance 
anda erful organization through which 
to work them out. to her was 
a means, not an end, and Miss Willard’s 
catholicity of interests, her quick sympathy 
and appreciation of new plans, not only 
made -Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union under her leadership a powerful in- 
strument for temperance progress,,but it 
quickened in women t the nation 
: _— of — ity which bay 

nds expression in varied special za- 
tions, a afforded a training: in iapeaie- 
tion and management of irs to which 
many another cause is indebted. 

Miss Willard’s inheritance, training, per- 














SPECIAL RATES 


TURICH CONVENTION 


DELEGATES 


During their stay in New York at the 


Hotel 


Victoria 


Single roomis,. . .... 
“ “a with bath, . 

Dawe rooms, . . .. «+ + aa 
“s “ with bath,. ... 


Kindly write in advance for reservations 
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samples, 


= a toner trer nd tie: world’s prog: 
Hartford —_ einlak Large babedey ress was her. work for women, ‘Miss Wil- 
a 


library. 


Graduate fellowships, th 
foreign oad resident. Open 
to all college graduates, 

: Associated with 


Hartford School of protigtons Pedagogy 


er lay workers. 


Training Sunday School and ot 
‘Hartford School of Missions 
. Fitting for foreign service. 
Address Dean M.W.JA 


i ° 
CoBus, Hartford,Ct. 





YOU CAN AFFORD, a 


1 or 2 (No, 2. 

Rouad or Shape notes. $3,00 per hundred ; 
cents éach. 87 songs, words and music. 
RT WAYNE. INDIANA. 
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HONE rate hanocce tee EN “ifame lady 


Domestic Science courses, 


and well-paid positions. 


For home-making, teach- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
ME Economics, 502 W. 69th St., Cuicaco, ILL. 

















The Short 
Femptation 


of Pa 


is an exceptional two-chap- 
ter story by Annie Hamil- 
ton Dounell that was an- 
nounced in last week’s issue 
of the Times as one of the 
special summer features. 
It will begin in 


Next Week’s 


Issue 


Other special articles that 
will appear during the sum- 
mer weeks are announced 
on page 390 of this issue. 











sonality, and influence, the loyalty and de- 
' votion which she inspired, are sympathetic- 
| ally revealed in the revised edition of her 
‘life by Anna Adams Gordon. Written by 
one who was her closest companion for more 
than twenty years, its viewpoint is that of 
the deep love and admiration of one who 
knew intimately, not only Miss Willard, but 
something of the home-life which so power- 
fully shaped her life. The biography gives a 
helpful and inspiring vision of a noble woman 
of noble ideals courageo and winningly 
investing her life for the uplift of humanity. 


N Ray Strachey’s work we find first-hand 
materials and personal sources of informa- 
tion, but the detachment of an author who 

did» not herself know Miss Willard.” Mrs, 
Strachey, a young English woman, is the 
a ganar of one of Miss Willard’s dear 
riends and early American co-werkers, 
Hannah, Whitall Smith, Mrs. Strachey has 
departed somewhat from the conventional 
treatment of the life of Frances E. Willard, 
which has usually been described with a view 
to her great temperance work; from j als, 
letters, and private sources of. information 
she has given a most nears picture of 
the character and personality of Miss Wil- 
lard, together with some facts which ‘have 
not hitherto been related. “= © ~~ * 
The author has struck, too, the keynote of 
Miss Wiljard’s life. 


for tempetance, but her greatest. contribu- 
generation 
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300,000 Shannon Books Sold 
in Advance of Press Notices 


A Vital Message for every man, eve 
marriageable ; every boy and every girl, at ages of greatest 
danger ; evéry father, every mother, and every member of 


every home. 


Or certs 


of 
B. S. Steadw 
posh ¥. yi Shennce to all parents who would 


Shannon books have the highest endorsement from the 
ieaine Reforms movements af he Grewant any..and the Religious bree 


country join 


Evangelists, Lecturers, Ministers and Agents 

Order Shannon's Books by thousands. One lecturer has sold over 5,000 copies in the 
One evangelist has sold over 7,000 Shannon 
Titles; ‘* Perfect Manhood,"’ 75 cents ; ‘' Perfect Woman- 
hood,"’ 75 cents; ‘* Perfect Girlhood,'’ 40 cents ; ‘ Perfect Boyhood,"’ 40 cents. 
(all the above bound in one), $1.25. 
cents. Bound in fine Vellum De Luxe cloth. 

Order one volume, then you'll want all the rest. 


ast four months,—up to $190 in one day. 
ks following his revivals. 


to Sex Instruction’ 


you'll order thousands. Do i¢ now. 


The S. A. Mullikin Company $itics' ietieker 


ENDORSED BY HIGHEST AUTHORITIES 
2! t have a wide distribution, in which case 1 am sure great 


00d peas be accomplished.’ ; 
yragce Secretary Schoo! Associetig ; 
says: “ — y this book is the key to the right understanding of life, is full 
nos suggestions. 
eli, Fratton, Woslt's Purity Federation, says: “ A specific guide 


daughters at the age of greatest danger 


woman, married or 


it World’s Sunday School Association, says: ‘I 


International Sunday 


to counsel intelligently with their sons 


“Guide 
‘‘Heredity Explained,"’ 75 





If pastor, evangelist or lecturer, 
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“a 


lard had a$ an itidividual, says Mrs, Strachey, 
‘© an extraordinary effect.on her gefieration. 
‘The world.was wider’ for women because 
she lived,’ not oily because.she opened new 
possibilities for them, but beéausé she showed 
in her own person how to \be wider.’’ ‘‘In 
spite of the. turmoil and)misjudgments of a 
reformer’s life,’* Miss Willard told her last 
national convéntion; **1 live afid trust hu- 
manity more than when I began my work, 
and have come to believe in human nature 
next to God.” 


bf 


A Man’s Religion (by Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell, (Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.) 
| Although.small in size and unpretentious in 
tone and Style, the two handréd and twenty- 
five pages of Bishop McDowell’s book con- 
stitute an effective and important work, It 
contains a Foreword and fourteen letters 
originally printed in a periodical, with such 
titles as ‘‘‘he Man Himself,’’ ** Religion,’ 
**\ Man’s Religious Beliefs,’’ ** The Beliefs 
of Jesus Christ,’? ¢A Man’s Relations,” 
‘*The Unity of a Man’s Life,’’ ‘*A Modern 
Man’s Modern Bible,’’ ‘A Man’s Religious 
Experience,’” ‘A Man’s ‘Activities,’’ ** The 
Endless Life.’ The man who does some 
thinking for himself will tingle as he reads, 
will be stimulated and refreshed, and will 
find his—perhaps waning—faith acquiring 
clarity and strength. Bishop McDowell is 
awakening first of all, then stimulating and 
nourishing—and soothing only in the out- 
come. One has a sense of the real and 
sensible. Much is made of religion as a 
matter of personal relations. (Eaton & 
Mains, 50 cents net. ) 


Spiritual Law in Natural Fact (By 
J. C. Armstrong, D.D.).—The author finds 
special delight in discovering new likenesses 
between things spiritual and material, and 
he believes it is quite as correct to speak of 
spiritual law in the natural world as of ‘* nat- 
ural law in the spiritual world.’’ In the 
course of nine chapters readers are invited 
to walk through valleys and groves and 
fields, observing the traces of the God of 
nature and of grace. Such subjects as 
** Light,’’ ‘* Accountability,’’ ‘* Prayet and 
Miracles,’’ ‘*Sin and its Remedy,’’ ‘‘ ‘The 
Vine and its Branches,’’ are included ia the 
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A Pastor is Benefited 


By Reading Our Advertisements 


He had, —— a number of copies of ‘‘Why They Got There,” by 
. Ridgway, and distributed them to members of his congrega- 


**It would be a helpful thing for every pastor to 
these. Another illustration 
of how your advertisements help a pastor.” 


‘‘Why They Got There” is a booklet giving facts to show that the 
outstanding leaders among successful husiness.and. professional.men are 


actively engaged in religious work, You will recognize their names as 
you read Line bevkiete-- ome of their religious activities are mentioned, 
and will be a revetation to many people. nt 


It is the kind of material to interest and gti 
making a start in the business world, and may 
a a young man’s life for good by giving him a new point of view. 

astors will find in the booklet much good sermon material, and 
wane will want to pass it on to others. 

he price of ‘‘Why They Got There” is 4 cents each, 40 cents a 
dozen, or $3.00 a hundred, postpaid, and copies may be had from 
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young men who are just 
the meats of changing 
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survey, and it is shown that without any un- 
due and impossibie spiritualizing of the pro- 
cesses the plans of God are seen to be nearly 
the same in nature and in grace. It is atruly 
helpful little book, full of illustrations, similes, 
and suggestions from nature which can be 
utilized by preachers and teachers in their 
work, (Griffith and Rowland Press, 50 
cents postpaid.) 


An Atlas of the Life of Christ (by the 
Rev. John F. Stirling) is a help to the his- 
torical study of the life of our Lord. It is 
not a complete [larmony, though it pre- 
sents many features of ordinary Iarmonies. 
Twenty-one maps are given, mainly of the 
same general region, but with modifications 
adapted to the various periods of our Lord’s 
life on earth. Five such’ periods are recog- 
nized, and the red-letter print on the various 
maps indicate the order of events. Mr. 
Stirling has wisely followed the usual chro- 
nology and the generally recognized se- 
quence of occurrences. Here, of course, 
there is room for difference of opinions, but 
the author’s judgment is ‘‘ safe and sane.’’ 
The letter-press is compact and accurate. 
(Revell, 40 cents net.) 


Soul Winning in the Sunday School 
(By the Rev. O. 8. Poulson). Mr. Poulson 
gives us a book that is really worth while. 
Its key-note rings true: ‘the need of deeper 
earnestness for the salvation of each pupil in 
the school.’’ The author has set forth in a 
new way the joy and privilege of a teacher’s 
work, and he exelts Christ as the ideal 
teacher. But perhaps the most striking 
chapter of the whole book is that which entu- 
merates the temptations peculiar to Sunday- 
school workers. Pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher will all find their portion here. 


(Harrisburg, Pa.: Publishing House of the 
United Evangelical Church, 35 cents. ) 


Odors from Golden Vials (by Charles 
E, Orr) is at once a token, a product, and a 
promise of awakening interest in the prayer- 
life of Christians, It is a practical treatise in 
twenty-two short chapters, exhibiting prayer 
from many points of view, The pages are 
rich in spiritual quality, apt suggestion, and 
quotations of appropriate verse, The sec- 
tions entitled ‘* Aridity in Prayer ’’ and ‘* ‘The 
Fertility of the Soul’? are typical in both 
theme and treatment; the counsels offered 
throughout are unhackneyed and pointed. 
(Anderson, Ind. : Gospel Trumpet Go., 50 
cents). - 








Boosters 
That Boost 


Of making many Post Cards there is no end, and the ° 
famous *‘ ster "’ Series are the most effective. 

For 37 cents we will mail 

50 samples, all different 
5° of the so are usable and useful. You can carry this 
‘line of samples” in stock to order from when you 
want tochange. Good suggestion, isr:’t it? Try it. 

MEIGS PUBLISHING CO. 

222 E. Ohio Street, - - Indianapolis. Ind. 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the plea for better Su 
School Music. Every tune within the 

range of the average scholar 

Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. 
a sample copy 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Send for 

















